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PREFACE 


WHEN they clapped a huge mustard plaster on poor Tom 
Hood, emaciated from his last illness, that incorrigible pun- 
ster remarked that it seemed like a good deal of mustard for 
very little meat. To many, including the writer, it must ap- 
pear that this volume carries a great deal of title for very 
little book. If the “‘onlie begetter’” of this thing could have 
thought of a shorter title, he would have used it, but his in- 
vention could contrive nothing briefer that would indicate 
what the book is about. Long as it is, it requires explana- 
tion: by “Approaches,” the writer means the novelists’ man- 
ner of approaching life, their philosophies; by ‘‘Reactions,” 
he means his own responses to their methods of saying what 
they had to say, their art; by the whole title, he intends a 
disclaimer that this little book is ‘‘exhaustive,” ‘‘compre- 
hensive,” “authoritative,” ‘“‘scholarly,” or any of those im- 
portant things which books in criticism are sometimes sup- 
posed to be. 

These short essays were originally public lectures deliv- 
ered in the assembly hall of the Rice Institute in Houston, 
Texas. They are general in their plan and undogmatic in 
their purpose. The trail of the serpent, the platform man- 
ner, is still on them; for, though they have been pulled about 
a bit and toned down a little, they remain as much lectures 
as essays, as the judicious will perceive from many signs, 
including the free and frank use of the first personal pro- 
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DICKENS AND SOCIAL REFORM 


ROM some of the writings of Matthew Arnold and 
from the minor novelists and minor poets of the latter 
part of the nineteenth century we of the end-of-the-century 


__ generation deduced the conclusion that things are important 
' in inverse ratio to their size. The smaller a thing, the more 


important. ‘That novel was great in which least happened; 
that novel was greatest in which nothing happened. It came 
to be impolite for anything to occur in a novel. Those were 
evil days for Dickens. 

We were reading big men even in those days, but the im- 
portant thing about them was not their bigness. We read 
Wordsworth for his revelation of the minor pains of minor 
people; we read Browning for his skill in shading a spiritual 
motive to the vanishing-point; we read Tennyson because he 
helped us to endure life with a minimum of faith; the finest 
thing in Shakespeare was his observation that a willow leaf 
is white on the under side. 

Of course the really important thing about Shakespeare 
was his power to understand a whole world of people and to 
recreate them in valiant poetry for a practical stage; the 
really important thing about Browning was that he had 
enough fire in his soul to burn up the sins of the world; the 
really important thing about Tennyson was that he fought 
down enervating melancholy, the habits of a word-fancier, 
and became a man, and the representative voice of masses of 
men; the really important thing about Wordsworth was that 
he went below superficial differences and showed the eternal 
cosmopolitan in the provincial. But all that was too robust 
for us in those dying years of the nineteenth century. 

As I look back on that time and the mental attitude of 
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myself and my contemporaries, I am at a loss to explain why 
we seemed to think that because the century was dying it 
was necessary for us to die also. But there we sat in our 
languors and our mild despairs, reading the unhappy confes- 
sions of diarists, small novelists, and smaller poets. The 
poets and diarists wrote to tell us how miserable they were, 
and the novelists wrote to tell us how miserable all the rest 
of us were, and all agreed that the case was hopeless. Some- 
thing in a minor chord and a dim light, something pensive, 
“hushed,” and neutral-tinted,—that was what we wanted 
and that was what we got. 

- That was no time for the novels of Dickens, — Dickens, so 
unrefined and sensational, with his hilarious laughter and 
unrestrained tears, and his passion for making things happen 
in a novel. It was vulgar to care for Dickens in those days. 
Fortunately there were plenty of vulgar people who gloried 
in their vulgarity; fortunately there are always such in the 
world; it is they who save the world from dry-rot. But su- 
perior people, they who set the taste and wrote the reviews 
for the end-of-the-century, dismissed Dickens with one awful 
inclusive damnatory word,—a shuddering, withering, blast- 
ing word,—they called him ‘“‘Mid-Victorian,” and that ended 
it. The world had grown critical and psychological and pes- 
simistic, and what could poor enthusiastic, optimistic Dick- 
ens do but slink away and hide his obstreperous head? 

But about the beginning of the century the tide turned 
again. The century had hardly opened when books and 
magazine articles began to show that Dickens was again be- 
ing read, not only by the dear and important mass of people 
who read books just to enjoy them, but also by that less im- 
portant and less dear class who read books to write about 
them. By some mysterious law of human change, a fresh 
vigor came into American and British thought with the open- 
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Dickens and Social Reform = = 
ing of the new century, and it was inevitable that a fresh 
taste for the vigorous Dickens should follow. 

Dickens was too splendidly alive to be permanently re- 
pressed. When that foregone generation, of which I was 
so completely a part that I feel at liberty to express my un- 
favorable opinion of it, neglected Dickens, it was no sign 
that Dickens was dead; it was only a sign that that genera- 
tion was dying. Happily we revived before it was too late. 
And then there revived a relish for lively Dickens. Then it 
was that we saw that an author may be supremely important 
even though he does sometimes offend against the minute 
niceties of art, even though he sometimes outrages true 
moral perspectives, if only he is thoroughly alive, fascinat- 
ingly exuberant. Feeling a new zest for life, we once more 
got out the Dickens novels; still saw their faults,—faults so 
obvious that it would be child’s play to indicate them,—but 
saw also and felt their power: a power to arouse laughter 
and great joy, tears and broad sympathies; a power to infect 
us with a new gratitude for life and the world. We found 
that we had latent and larger capacities than had been stirred 
by the languid ladies and gentlemen whose correct and feeble 
performances had left us mildly melancholy and sweetly dis- 
couraged. 

The exuberant temperament of Dickens had naturally led 
him to an exaggerated literary method, an exaggeration 
which offends those who want restraint and poise in all 
things. It is rather a pity that people should limit their 
pleasures by arbitrary literary prescriptions and consequent 
dislike of those works which violate the qualities prescribed. 
It is unfortunate that one’s admiration for the spontaneous 
simplicity of Wordsworth should lead him to a distaste for 
the spontaneous ornamentation of John Keats. “The world 
is so full of such a number of things”’ that it is a pity to select 
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for enjoyment only a particular class of things and reject all 
earth’s other bounty. The exaggerations of Dickens would 
never do for Miss Austen nor even for Thackeray, but they 
are a part of the bigness of Dickens, a part of his original 
and personal and vivid way of seeing and relishing this good, 
good world, as natural to him as the vivacious tones s of his 
voice or the erect carriage of his head. 

His humorous characters are exaggerated, caricatures, of 
course. In most of them Dickens took hints from nature, 
but being a colorist and no slavish copyist, he embellished 
and exaggerated nature with all his prodigal fancy and 
vocabulary. Mr. Micawber was more gloriously magnilo- 
quent and resilient, more comically depressed by small mis- 
fortunes and more sublimely optimistic under great misfor- 
tunes, than the elder Dickens or any actual prototype ever 
could have been. Never was there any real person so bland 
as Mr. Pickwick, so guileless and benignant, so perfect in the 
art of getting into scrapes. Nobody could have been quite 
so continuously jaunty as Dick Swiveller, or jolly as Mark 
Tapley. Never was there a woman quite so flighty as Mrs. 
Nickleby, or a man so explosive as Mr. Mantalini. Never 
was there anybody quite so grotesque and impersonal as Jack 
Bunsby, or quite so thick-headed and so lovable as Mr. 
Toots. And never from all of Nature’s unlimited resources 
did she create so gorgeous an absurdity as Mrs. Gamp and 
her mythical friend Mrs. Harris. 

Equally exaggerated are the hypocrites, and almost as 
funny. Happily, Nature never produced anything quite so 
slimy as Uriah Heep, so unctuous as Mr. Pecksniff, so oily 
as Chadband, who gave the impression, says Dickens, “‘of 
having a good deal of train-oil in his system.” In the same 
manner are the villains. Nature does fairly well when she 
sets out to make a thoroughly bad man, but she scarcely 
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makes one as deliberately and calculatingly bad as Carker, 
as revoltingly bad as Quilp. The heroes and heroines are 
exaggerations of all the virtues; no examples are necessary. 

Those personal descriptions of garb and gait and counte- 
nance by which he introduces so many of his characters are 
exaggerated; for instance, the metallic Miss Murdstone: 

“She brought with her two uncompromising black boxes 
with her initials on the lids in hard brass nails. When she 
paid’ the coachman she took the money out of a hard steel 
purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which 
hung from her arm by a heavy chain and shut up like a bite. 
I had never at that time seen such a metallic lady as Miss 
Murdstone.” 

Or the wooden Silas Wegg: 

““Wegg was a knotty man and close-grained, with a face 
carved out of very hard material, with just as much play of 
expression as a watchman’s rattle. When he laughed certain 
jerks occurred in him, and the rattle sprung. Sooth to say, 
he was so wooden a man that he seemed to have taken to his 
wooden leg naturally, and rather suggested to a fanciful ob- 
server that he might be expected—if his development re- 
ceived no untimely check—to be set up with a pair of wooden 
legs in about six months.” 

Or the thick and overlapping Mr. Boffn: 

“Fe wore thick shoes and thick leather gaiters and thick 
gloves like a hedger’s. Both as to his dress and himself, he 
was of an overlapping rhinoceros build, with folds in his 
cheeks, and his forehead, and his eyelids, and his lips, and 
his ears.” 

The word-play of Dickens is exaggerated: “Madame 
Mantalini wrung her hands for grief and rung the bell for 
her husband; which done, she fell into a chair and a fainting- 


fit simultaneously.” 
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His “strong scenes,” to speak in theatrical rer are 


exaggerated, unrestrained in sentiment and expression, 


florid, running into rhythm like oratory. Yet who will say 
they are ineffective, those famous death scenes, the murder 
of Nancy, the execution of Sydney Carton, the death of lit- 
tle Nell, of little Jo, of little Paul Dombey? Perhaps we 
prefer the quieter way in which Colonel Newcome takes his 
departure. But may we not like both styles? Thackeray 
himself did, for he wrote the one and admired the other. 
When Thackeray read Paul Dombey’s death he rushed into 
Mark Lemon’s office, threw the book on the table, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There ’s no writing against this; one has n’t an 
atom of chance. It is stupendous!’ I think no one need 
be more fastidious than fastidious Mr. Thackeray. 

Dickens was maintaining the traditions of his eighteenth- 
century masters who wrote novels before the world had 
grown critical. When Fielding made a good man he made 
him good, like Mr. Allworthy, and when he made a bad man 
he made him bad, like Blifil. It was the nineteenth century, 
with its twilight of faith, its scientific doubts, and its timidi- 
ties, that had taken to shading vice and virtue until distinc- 
tions were all but lost. But Dickens kept the old vigor of the 
older time, when men were confident of themselves, knew 
what they meant and meant what they said, and drew their 
distinctions sharp and clear. His good people were abso- 
lutely good, like Tom Pinch and Ruth and Agnes and Lizzie 
Hexam. His villains were total villains, like Carker and 
Quilp. His hypocrites were complete hypocrites, like Peck- 
sniff, Chadband, and Uriah Heep. His disagreeable people 
were entirely disagreeable, like Mrs. Wilfer. His rogues 
were unmitigated rogues, like Fagin and Bill Sikes. His 
grafters were outright grafters, like Bumble. 
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In respect of character drawing, Thackeray and George 
Eliot were more of their own nineteenth century, more given 
to complex shadings. Rawdon Crawley is a rake and a 
bounder and a good deal of a brute, but Rawdon Crawley 
is a man, and so he has our sympathy in the hour of his trial. 
My Lord Castlewood is a gambler, duelist, and libertine, 
but a wonderfully lovable fellow. Major Pendennis is a 
worldling and a snob, but it is quite impossible not to admire, 
even if secretly, the plucky old fellow, with his limited but 
strict ideas of duty. Captain Arthur Donnithorne betrays 
an innocent girl, but he is not a calculating villain like Car- 
ker, nor yet a melodramatic one, like Steerforth. ‘Tito de- 
clines every responsibility, is false to every obligation, and 
meets deserved ruin, but leaves us mourning the overthrow 
of one so engaging as he had been. Then there is Lady 
Castlewood, so good and true a woman; but she is jealous 
and sometimes unjust, and three times sudden and violent 
in anger. Ethel Newcome is a fine loyal girl, what young 
men frequently call an “ideal girl,” but she is sometimes 
arrogant and sometimes petulant. Even Colonel Newcome, 
the perfect chevalier of nineteenth-century British fiction, 
grows irritable as he grows old, grows suspicious as he grows 
poor, grows peevish as he grows ill. Dorothea Brooke is 
too noble to be tampered with by criticism, but she does sug- 
gest to the unregenerate that a little common sense would 
be an admirable thing to have on hand when one sets out 
on a “mission” in life. And though Adam Bede is a fine 
hero, he is sometimes a rather trying person, and sometimes 
a little heavy in his conversation. The people in the novels 
of Thackeray and George Eliot are never altogether good 
and seldom altogether bad. Some goodness qualifies the 
bad, some meanness discolors the good. 
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Which is the more faithful to life, Dickens or Thackeray 
and George Eliot? Surely Thackeray and Eliot. Charity 
says it, and so does observation of our fellow-men: 


‘In men whom men condemn as ill 
I see so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men have called divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where God has not.” 


Judging as we hope God judges, we trust there is none abso- 
lutely lost in evil: 


“(My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched: 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accursed.” 


But we are not gods but men, and we are fighting men. 
Every soldier who is also a philosopher—and there are many 
such—knows that there is honor, patriotism, truth, and loy- 
alty on the other side. Do you suppose that the grave man 
in gray, he of the sad eyes bent on the wheat-fields and or- 
chards that lay between his lines and the phalanxed blue on 
the rising ground of Gettysburg, thought that that mar- 
shaled enemy were all villains? You know very little of the 
character of General Lee if you so believe. But as a soldier 
it was his business to treat them as if they were villains, 
criminals, and wild beasts,—to kill them. A man cannot 
afford to philosophize very much when he is fighting. He 
must judge with absolute judgments. He must fight not in 
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the twilight of the doubt, but in the sharp distinctions of 
light and dark. 
Dickens was a fighter. He believed that the world was 


good enough to fight for. He believed it was so good that 
‘it was worth a bold fight to make it better. So he 


must not muddy his judgments with partial verdicts; he 
must see good as good, and evil as evil in clear dis- 
tinction, and without compromise. He must do every- 
thing in his power to change Britain because he believed 
Britain was worth changing. He had learned various les- 
sons from the French Revolution, and with all his eager 
energy he undertook to apply them to his own country in his 
own day. It was the social rather than the political aspect 
of the convulsion which impressed him. He was less con- 
cerned with abstractions about “Liberty” than with ap- 
plications of “Fraternity” and ‘‘Equality.”’ But above all 
the other lessons that he got from the Revolution there was 
this, that misery is not “in the nature of things” and incura- 
ble, but contrary to the nature of things and hence curable. 
One kind of resignation has been defined as ‘‘a patient en- 
durance of curable ills.’ Long before the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Revolution there had been upheavals for political and 
religious liberty, but moral and economic inequalities were 
tacitly accepted as conditions of existence on earth. The 
religious had hoped that these would be adjusted in heaven, 
but eighteenth-century revolutionists were impatient of that 
far-off consummation. ‘They believed that society itself is 
largely responsible for earth’s inequalities, and that what 
man has done man can undo. Hence France had flamed 
with hot resolution to suppress suppressible wrong and to 
realize realizable good. Nineteenth-century England was 
in peril of catching fire from the embers of the eighteenth- 
century French Revolution, a peril discerned by many, in- 
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cluding Carlyle, and averted by the great Reform Move- | 


‘ment of 1830 to 1850, bloodless reform instead of bloody 
revolution, a movement offering remedies which Carlyle per- 
versely declined to accept while he fatuously harked back to 
medieval despotism as a cure-all. 

What Carlyle scornfully rejected Dickens gladly accepted. 
He turned no backward pensive look on bygone times. He 
knew that human affairs, like the hands of the clock, move 
forward. And he wanted things to go forward even faster 
than they were moving in Great Britain. He wanted more 
reform, and more far-reaching reform, than England was 
getting, for he was not only a democrat and a progressive, — 
he was a radical of the radicals. If political and social in- 
stitutions stood in the path of human betterment they must 
go. He had no reverence for British institutions either be- 
cause they were institutions or because they were British. 
As reporter of debates in the House of Commons, he had 
taken written notes of the speeches and mental notes of the 
speakers, with the result that he had a very moderate opin- 
ion of the average “‘M. P.,” and no opinion at all of parlia- 
mentary processes. He vigorously declined urgent calls to 
stand for Parliament because he had a contempt for Par- 
liament and an emphatic determination not to be trussed up 
with its red tape and gagged with its “procedure.” He 
judged that he could accomplish more as a free-lance agita- 
tor for reform in public speeches and in his novels. 

Because things “had always been so” was, to his mind, a 
prime reason why they should not remain so. If Parliament 
had degenerated into a collection of “national dustmen,” 
confusing people’s vision instead of clarifying issues, then 
Parliament must be reformed,—and he said so in “Hard 
Times.” If the Civil Service had become a “‘circumlocution 
office” so bound in red tape that it could do nothing, then the 
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_ Civil Service must be reformed,—and he said so in “‘Little 
Dorrit.” If the Court of Chancery served only to delay 
_ and thwart justice, then the Court of Chancery must be abol- 
_ ished,—and he said so in “Bleak House.” Ifthe Poor Laws 
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4 permitted fraud and graft and cruelty, then the Poor Laws 

_ must be amended,—and he said so in “Oliver Twist.” If 

the prisons of England were an outrage to humanity, then 

-England’s prison system must be changed,—and he said so 

— in “Little Dorrit” and “David Copperfield.” If there was 

_ in England a system of education which permitted cruelty to 

_ children, it must be wiped out,—and he said so in “Nicholas 

_ Nickleby.” 

And he said all this none the less fiercely and effectively 

_ because he laughed hilariously while saying it. That is his 

_ almost unique distinction in reformatory literature, that he 
was in equal parts humanist and humorist. He incarnated 
the abuses of the English Poor Law system in Bumble, and 
Bumble would make a corpse laugh; of school cruelty in 
Squeers and Creakle; of the vicious public nursing system in 

_ Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig. England laughed herself weak 
over the pictures and then rose up and abolished the models. 
I am aware of no other reformer who got such apparently 
contrary results—wild laughter and a program fulfilled. 

_ To my mind, the most interesting thing about the reform 
agitations of Dickens is that he got results, and the next 
most interesting thing is that he based his appeal on the very 
principles that are laid down by the scientific social workers 
of the twentieth century; namely, the interrelationships of 
society and the unnaturalness of social misery. These ideas 
permeate his works. The individual’s responsibility to so- 
ciety and society’s responsibility for the individual are, of 
course, the bed-rock of social endeavor. But twentieth-cen- 
tury scientific relief workers are equally insistent on the sec- 
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ond idea—the abnormality of misery. Dr. Scott N earing, — 
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in his book “Social Adjustment,” defines “adjustment” as — 


‘‘approximation to the normal,” and says: 


“The methods of securing adjustment ... differ in — 
many ways, but upon one thing they are in accord,—they aim — 


to remove maladjustment, to establish normal conditions of 


life and work, and thus to provide universal opportunity. — 


Whatever else may be said of these methods, they unite in 


their ultimate end,—normality.””, And Dr. Edward T. De-— 


vine, in his “‘Social Forces,” says: 

“The principle that our goal is a normal community has 
greater significance than has yet been appreciated.” 

It is interesting that the intuitions and sympathies of Dick- 
ens led him to conclusions identical with the principles that 
govern the modern scientific investigators: that society is a 
compact unit, that misery is abnormal and due to maladjust- 
ment, that therefore social ills are curable, that the children 
need first attention, that the battle can be won,—these are 
the concepts of twentieth-century science and of the Mid- 
Victorian novelist. 

Fully to understand the significance of these things in the 
writings of Dickens, we must go back in imagination to the 
early years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Notwithstanding all 
the reform afoot, other Englishmen of letters had not 
grasped these cardinal principles, simple as they now seem. 
Carlyle, student of history, sympathized with social misery, 
but advised a return to a foregone and abandoned paternal- 
ism, when all history taught the impossibility of turning back. 
But Dickens, who knew little history, knew better. Brown- 
ing had a sentimental notion about the unity of society, but 
left it to the sentimental Dickens to show the practical bear- 
ings of the idea. Tennyson, the philosopher, felt the chill 
of the new science of evolution benumbing effort, but left it 
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to the unphilosophical Dickens to show that two can play at 
the game of environment; that if environment makes man, 


- man can turn about and make environment. Scholar Thack- 


_ eray pleaded for charitable judgment of mistaken men, but 


unlearned Dickens demanded charitable doing for suffering 
men. I really believe that Dickens read the signs of the 
times more truly than any of his contemporaries. He stands 


as the living tissue between the hot-headed dreamers who 


made the eighteenth-century French Revolution and the cool, 
practical workers of the twentieth century who are making 
the world more habitable. His intuitions taught him more 
practical lessons than Carlyle’s libraries taught Carlyle. 

And it was instinct married to experience which led his 
attention first of all to children. He had lived through the 
woes of a neglected and impoverished childhood, and in the 
happiest period of his maturity he could never think without 
a shudder of the days in the blacking warehouse and in the 
Marshalsea Prison, where his father was held for debt. But 
who knows what ’s best for us? Unconsciously and in si- 
lence he was storing up impressions for the work that was 
to come,—not only to excite pity for unhappy children but 
a passion to make them happy. Possibly the way he kills off 
his youngsters is not the highest art, but the way he pleads 
for them to be kept alive is the highest humanity. Is it ex- 
aggeration to say that all this modern activity for child wel- 
fare is in an indirect way a monument to the man who roused 
vast pity for unfortunate children and stung the public into 
caring for them? 

But with all his modernity, Dickens had but limited sym- 
pathy with that modern thing known as organization. For- 
mal organization was new in his time, and there were enthu- 
siasts who regarded organization as an end and object in 
itself. Not all of those enthusiasts are dead, either. Mrs. 
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Jellyby, in “Bleak House,” was Dickens’s caricature of the 
woman who has gone organization-mad, her life a debauch 


poh ames 


of correspondence, committees, and appointments, with the — 
only result a neglected and sullen family. Coketown my 


“Hard Times” is as organized as a department store, with 
societies for the promotion or prevention of all conceivable 


things, but the.first promote only what should be prevented, © 


_and the second prevent only what should be promoted. 
In these complex times organized charity is as necessary 


as charity, but Dickens did not understand this in all of its — 


implications, for in some things he remained primitive. He 
understood the new idea of communal interests, but not its 
corollary, that communal interests sometimes require the 
suppression of charity. Therefore he was violent against 
England’s revised Poor Laws, designed to check needless 
pauperism, but which seemed to him to check mercy. Mod- 
ern sociology emphasizes the individual’s obligations to so- 
ciety, but Dickens emphasized society’s obligations to the 
individual; and when an organization intervened between 
the individual’s need and society’s mercy, Dickens grew vio- 
lent: 

He never fully understood how modern social conditions 
have complicated the problem of charity, but he did under- 
stand a pinched face, the index to a pinched stomach,—for 
he had felt that pinch himself. He could not see how a hun- 
gry stomach offered one problem in Jerusalem in the first 
century and another problem in London in the nineteenth 
century, or that a hungry stomach by itself is one problem, 
and a hungry stomach with a thousand others offers an en- 
tirely different kind of problem. Every stomach knoweth 
its own needs. Society may grow complex, but the stomach 
remains primitive. So if a hungry boy came into conflict 
with a system, Dickens was on the side of the boy; that was 
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_ Oliver Twist’s case, and all the world knows where the sym- 
- pathies of Dickens lay in that famous controversy.. Law and 
' the dietary said one thing, and Oliver’s stomach said an: » 


a other thing, and Dickens believed that Oliver’s stomach was. 


_ more authoritative than the law. 


I believe that Dr. Devine and Miss Jane Addams would 


agree that, though the Dickens sentiment unrestrained is 
_ dangerous to social welfare, it is still necessary as a corrective 
_to science. In “Twenty Years at Hull House’ Miss Ad- 


dams writes something pertinent to this, something very 
notable from one of her practical experience: 

“The one thing to be dreaded in the Settlement is that it 
lose its flexibility, its power of quick adaptation, its readiness 
to change its methods as its environment may demand. It 


_ must be open to conviction and must have a deep and abid- 


ing sense of tolerance. It should demand of its residents a 
scientific patience in the accumulation of facts, and the steady 
holding of their sympathies as one of the best instruments 
for that accumulation.” 

Miss Addams has here stated the social workers’ prob- 
lem, which should enlist all that one has of “fortitude and 
delicacy.” It is the problem of acquiring science without 
relaxing sympathy. The virtues of modern charity are 
many, and some of them stern virtues, but it is still true that 
the greatest of these is—charity. Dickens had that to an 
excessive degree. If he were alive and could study the prob- 
lem in the light of the discoveries made by hard-working, 
humane, scientific people, he would in all likelihood modify 
his views of organization and system. If he would not, he 
would be wrong. But if the organization ever finds itself 
hardening into routine, indifference, and stony heart, the 
leaders would do well to reread Dickens. 

The laughter of Dickens was natural because he believed 
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he was engaged 3 in a winning fight. And as time goes on it é 
proves to be a winning fight. One by one, the things against ~ 
which he stormed and jeered have been abolished or IM je 
proved: infamously mismanaged schools, worse workhouses, oA 
the grinding of children to powder in work they should not a 
do, inhuman treatment of those merely suspected of wrong- % 
doing, the barbarities of prisons, the delays of justice in” 
courts of law, the indifference of capital to employees, the 
maddening slowness of governmental procedure. He had is) 
his part in bringing about improvement in these things; he ~ 
stimulated the sentiment which led to the thought which re- =} 
sulted in action. And so he had the joy of the optimist who 4 
is occupied with something which he believes can be accom: - 
plished. 

His was the optimism of a man who is concerned with © 
evils that can be remedied, the optimism of one who sees : 
man as a social animal, not as a spiritual entity. He was?” 
preoccupied with the things that Dr. Devine had in mind . 
when he wrote his very suggestive book, ‘Misery and Its i : 
Causes.” At the outset Dr. Devine states that social relief © 
has to do with a special sort of misery, that which is ‘‘trace- t 
able to preventable disease and accident, to loss of employ- ss 
ment and a low standard of living, to intemperance and vice © 
and crime, to ignorance and inefficiency.” These are social — 
ills; it was with these that Dickens was primarily concerned, : : 
and he was happy because he believed there was a remedy \ 
if society could be sufficiently aroused to seek it. But Dr. 4 
Devine catalogues another class of ills with which his in-. 
quiry is not Sonckened and which social endeavor does not | i 
undertake to correct: ‘“‘remorse over some past misconduct, — 
the total failure of some high ambition, disappointment in i 
love, the loneliness which comes from the inability to make : 
friends, the silent anguish of a parent’s broken heart.” : 
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These are things that belong to the spirit, the things which 
Dickens handled less skilfully than social ills, the things 
which George Eliot handled best of all, though she too was 
interested in the problem of the poor. Dickens was best in 
exposing the evil which is social in its origin and therefore 
subject to alleviations by social change; George Eliot was 


__ best in that occult region where the human soul makes, un- 


makes, and remakes itself. Dickens is most effective when 
he is summoning society to help what society can reach; 
George Eliot is most impressive when she reveals what only 
the long arm of God can reach. Dickens is best as a social 
philosopher; George Eliot, as a moral philosopher. 

Dickens was impatient of all evil, and aggressive to cure it. 
Because he was so, he rendered more service to the cause of 
actual reform than any other novelist of his time and nation. 
But because he was so, he unconsciously falsified some things 
—those things that belong to the depth and loneliness of the 
individual spirit, things beyond the influence of social effort 
and changed environment. 

The optimism of Dickens comes from without, but the 
deepest and most far-reaching optimism comes from within. 
There is an inward power of recuperation which is indiffer- 
ent to environment, superior to it. That was what George 
Eliot showed, what Dickens did not show. Samuel Butler, 
in “The Way of All Flesh,” a book so good that it should 
have been better, says: 

“All our lives long, every day and every hour, we are 
engaged in the process of accommodating our changed and 
unchanged selves to changed and unchanged surroundings; 
living, in fact, is nothing else than this process of accom- 
modation.” 

This process of accommodation is just what we find in 
George Eliot’s novels, and just what we miss in the novels 
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of Dickens. Dora must die conveniently and give David 
Copperfield another chance for happiness—with his Agnes. 
But Romola does not remarry. She readapts herself to new 
conditions and finds inward peace. 


When the devil has done his worst,—and his worst is 


pretty bad,—there is yet power of reaccommodation and 


: 
; 
{ 
4 


recuperation for the brave heart and willing mind. In be- — 


reavement there is a law of compensation when the bereaved 
begins to think less of what he has lost and more of what he 
has had. It is by this process that Tennyson recovers him- 
self in the ‘In Memoriam.” 

I walked with an old man whose wife was dying. Because 
I knew how he loved her I was astonished at his cheerfulness 
until he illuminated my understanding with one simple re- 
mark. He said, “I am losing her now, but I have had her 
for forty years, and that ’s what counts.” Then I suddenly 
understood the problem of life’s mathematics whereby we 
make our possessions consist in what we wisely spend and 
not in what we save. To the dying woman the old man had 
given all, and in return had got what nothing could ever take 
away,— 


“Not time that sayeth and gainsayeth, 
Nor wrath of gods nor wisdom of men, 
Nor all things earthly nor all divine, 
Nor joy nor sorrow nor life nor death.” 


He could face the future fearlessly because the past was safe. 
Suppose his was a special case, a rarer spirituality than 
usual,—and it was so,—still for others in time, if not in the 
first rending, readjustment comes where there is the willing 
mind. ‘That is life, not changing the environment, but re- 
accommodating the spirit to the altered conditions. 
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_ It was splendid of Dickens to insist so boldly on that ad- 
justment which is possible by altering social conditions, but 
it was his weakness to insist on applying the same principle 
in the region of the spirit, to assume that by rewarding all 
his good people and punishing all his bad people, by setting 
up all the good people in cozy worldly comfort at the end 
of the novel and banishing the bad people or putting them in 
jail, he had solved the problem of evil. The Dickens pre- 
scription is too simple: Are people unhappy in England? 
Then send them to Australia. Are people unhappily mar- 
ried? Then kill off their partners and remarry them to 
more congenial people. Make the good people happy and 
the bad people wretched at the end of the book, and there 
you are! Who calls this a complicated world? It is a very 
good world when an “‘optimistic’”’ novelist is put in charge 
of it. 

The valor and beauty of life sometimes consist in bearing 
bravely and cheerfully what can’t be cured. The truest 
optimist is he who wills happiness, let the conditions be what 
they may. He is not necessarily an optimist who goes to a 
dinner and is happy because the meats agree with him. He 
is an optimist who is happy when the meats disagree with 
him. The seat of optimism is deeper than the digestive 
organs. 

Just as stories, I am glad that his novels generally end 
happily,—the bad people punished and the good people 
rewarded. Personally I seem to have outgrown my taste 
for fictitious tragedy. I suppose that is a common experi- 
ence,—as we grow older we become so horribly aware of 
life’s sufficiency of actual tragedy. When I go to the theater 
now I want to see them all paired off before the curtain 
drops, and I don’t want a messenger to come in and tell 
about it either. I want to see it with my own eyes. So in 
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reading the novels of Dickens it is comfortable to know 
that everything is coming out right in the end: David and 
Oliver and Nicholas will be happy when we bid them good- 
by. But I know that this crashing full orchestral finale is 
not quite like life itself. The quieter, less completely satis- 
fying endings of Thackeray and George Eliot are nearer the 
truth. 

But this mistake that Dickens made was just a part of his 
bigness, and his faith that what right-thinking men would do 
right-willing men can do. His two leading traits of char- 
acter were aggressiveness and impatience of delay; he 
wanted to do things, and he wanted to do them at once; and 
he wanted society to do things, and at once. He had impa- 
tient contempt for men who called that “fate” which is only 
inertia or insensibility to the sufferings of others. He knew 
that they who most frequently prate of ‘“‘destiny” are those 
who are too feeble in will to make an effort, and those who 
profit from the suppression of others. He knew that much 
which society calls incurable is quite curable if society will 
bestir itself. He was generous and wanted everybody to 
have the remedy, and from society itself. So he stormed, 
derided, satirized, laughed, and fought; and so he got re- 
sults where results were possible. In this world’s economies 
some are always praying in the secret mountain-top and 
some are always fighting in the plain; Dickens was always 
with the fighters and at the front. 

“Then said his Lordship, ‘Well, God mend all !’—‘Nay, 
by God, Donald, we must help him to mend it!’ said the 
other.” 
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B HACKERAY is not an easy author to expound, be- 
cause of a curious mixture in him of simplicity and 
subtlety. On the surface, nothing could be simpler than a 
novel by Thackeray, but when we inquire into his secret, that 
which has made him famous, made him loved, we are 
evaded and baffled. I meet people who do not like Thack- 
eray. I find there is no arguing the case; he is the least 
demonstrable of the authors. If a person does not like 
Browning, I shall probably not be able to make him like 
Browning, for we cannot argue people into feeling any- 
thing; but I can at least show him why I like Browning. I 
find it hard to show dissenters why I like Thackeray. 
Suppose a person says that Thackeray’s plots are slight, 
his philosophy thin, his sentiment sloppy, his cynicism cheap, 
his motivation superficial,—what.are we to answer? Well, 
of course, we can say that the man has a very disagreeable 
way of stating the matter. But suppose he asks if the 
charge, when made more politely, is unjust,—can we hon- 
estly answer, “Yes”? If I am then asked why, in spite of all 
this, I like Thackeray, I suppose I must reply, ‘Because he 
is Thackeray’’—a not very convincing reason. 
In literature, as in life, it sometimes happens that we have 
a deep and personal affection for some one out of all propor- 
tion to his talents or his virtues. Charles Lamb is a notable 
example. His writing is the expression of a personality 
which attracts and compels love. Thackeray has some of 
this same magnetism. One sometimes disapproves of what 
he says and wearies of his mannerisms, but the man himself, 
as expressed in his writings, is charming. And that is the 
23 
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word which above all others applies to Thackeray and his 
writings,—charm. It was the quality which he found in Dick 
Steele, and which made him love poor reckless, faulty, fall- 
ing Dick. Thackeray is seldom in a happier vein than when 
writing of Dick, whether as a fictitious character in a novel 
or as the historical subject of an essay. I take a passage 
from that same essay, which expresses what I am trying to 
say about Thackeray: “If Steele is not our friend, he is 
nothing. He is by no means the most brilliant of wits nor 
the deepest of thinkers; we love him as children love their 
love, with an A because he is amiable.”” We might play the 
old childhood game with Thackeray and say we love him 
with a C because he is charming, and “‘if he is not our friend, 
he is nothing.” 

So far as anything so intangible can be explained, it must 
be explained by Thackeray’s intimate and informal manner. 
He takes us into his confidence. He seems to be talking to 
us in the most personal and intimate way. He loves the per- 
sonal pronoun “‘you,” the pronoun of direct address. The 
literary art of a man like Thackeray is the art of raising 
conversation to the highest potential, and conversation 
means letting the thought flow where it will. There are 
people who never converse, but talk. They talk at us, over 
us, to us, never with us; they harangue, soliloquize, declaim, 
argue like lawyers, dissect like doctors, dogmatize like 
pedagogues; you assent, dissent, query, comply; you try to 
get away from the topic, but are jerked back like a calf on a 
rope; your eye pleads for mercy, but you get none; your 
mind wanders to pleasant pastures and still waters, but you 
are called to attention like a raw recruit by an angry drill- 
sergeant; when at last it ends, you murmur, “Thank God, 
that ’s over!’’ Then you talk with the real conversationalist ; 
your minds meet and merge as easily as currents of air; you 
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pass lightly from subject to subject, grave and gay, sense and 
nonsense, trivial and weighty,—it all mingles like many 
tributaries in an unimpeded stream. It is as natural as 
breathing, and as unforced. i 

So it is with Thackeray. He sits down to that perfect 
talk of his, and stories and characters “‘just grow” in the 
most unobtrusive, haphazard way. He is the least method- 
ical of the great novelists. If no novel can be great without 
unity and coherence of plot, then Thackeray’s novels are 
assuredly not great. But a perfect plot does not of itself 
insure perfect literary art. It would be difficult to find better 
plot-making than the old nursery rhyme: 


‘The King of France went up a hill 
With twenty thousand men; 
The King of France came down that hill 
And ne’er went up again.” 


There is plot structure! There is unity, rising action, cli- 
max, falling action, catastrophe. It is safe to say that few 
plays produced this season have been so close-woven in plot 
as that; yet it leaves something to be desired. Thackeray 
supplies the something—a personality. 

Consider, for instance, the opening of ‘“The Newcomes.”’ 
First there is a fable of crows, frogs, oxen, foxes, lambs, and 
wolves, related in the vernacular with a quiet smile; then a 
discussion of critics and authors; then half-satiric praise of 
the ‘‘good old days” when he was young and ate late Welsh 
rabbit, and drank brandy and water, and sang gleeful songs 
at the inn called the Cave of Harmony; then into the Cave 
of Harmony comes a sun-browned, lean military gentleman, 
leading a lad. They are Colonel Newcome and his son 
Clive. The story has begun, but so casually, so conversa- 
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tionally, that you scarcely know it has begun. You wonder 
if he knows how he is going to carry iton. He doesn’t. In 
this same story he kills an old lady in one chapter, and, for- 
getting this, he has her alive and blithely active in a subse- 
quent chapter, and then he laughs at his own blunder. He 
was once asked why Becky Sharp behaved in a certain way, 
and he answered, ‘Don’t ask me; Becky is too much for 
me.” It is all negligent and perfect conversation. A critic 
has defined Thackeray’s quality as ‘‘urbane negligence.” It 
is a happy phrase. 

The perfect conversationalist is generally a man who will 
say many true things and wise things and witty things, but 
hardly the profoundest things. Profundity and conversa- 
tional ease do not go well together. Profundity belongs to 
some more formal method, —for instance, to George Eliot’s 
analytical method. Thackeray was a wise man in the mel- 
low, worldly sense of the term. He was not a deep thinker, 
nor was he particularly interested in the deeper thoughts of 
his generation. He was the one great Victorian writer who 
seemed to be untouched by the prevailing national and philo- 
sophical modes of thought. The air was surcharged with 
big and sometimes disconcerting ideas, and nearly all the 
other novelists and poets and essayists were inspired or dis- 
turbed by these ideas. If all other record of the century 
were wiped out, the future historian could reconstruct the 
century in outline by reading Dickens, George Eliot, Ruskin, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold. But from Thackeray 
he would learn little about the political, economic, scientific, 
philosophical, and religious life of the century, though he 
would learn much about the social life, and much about 
Thackeray himself. 

In “The Newcomes” we read how young Clive Newcome 
sailed away from India and his papa to England and his 
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aunts; it is biographical, with this difference, that it was 
Clive’s mother who died in India, but Thackeray’s father. 
Mrs. Thackeray was to take for her second husband Major 
Carmichael Smyth, who was destined to be immortalized by 
his stepson as Colonel Newcome. Then Thackeray took up 
the tale of his boyhood in ‘“‘Pendennis,” wherein his own fa- 
mous school, Charterhouse, becomes Greyfriars; his real 
home, Ottery St. Mary, becomes Clavering St. Mary; and 
his real university, Cambridge, becomes Oxbridge. Of 
course we understand that he mingles much pure fiction with 
his recollections of himself, but at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Thackeray’s career was not unlike Pen’s, a liberal 
interpretation of his obligations to the curriculum, a more 
liberal expenditure of time and money in social diversion, a 
good deal of miscellaneous reading, some sketching, and 
some writing, especially for “The Snob,” an undergraduate 
publication. 

In the Sketches and Burlesques we hear of the Court of 
Pumpernickel, and its oddities arose from memories of his 
own travels in Germany after leaving Cambridge, and par- 
ticularly of his residence at Weimar, where he met the aged 
Goethe. It was Paris rather than Weimar that was destined 
to be the foreign city of his love, and his object in going to 
Paris was the familiar one of art study. He had been a uni- 
versity man and a student of law like Pendennis, and now 
he will be a student of art like Clive Newcome. He had 
always loved to sketch, and after he had become sufficiently 
disgusted with law he decided that drawing was “the one 
thing he could do.” Of course we know that it was the one 
thing he could not do in any accepted sense. Probably a 
worse draftsman never made famous pictures. It is not sur- 
prising that his application to illustrate Dickens’s ‘‘Pickwick 
Papers” met with a refusal. And yet Thackeray’s pictures 
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are famous, and justly so. They violate most of the prin- 
ciples of technique, but get their effect notwithstanding, and 
in this way they may be regarded as a parable of his literary — 
art. 

While living in Paris, and as soon as he thought he could 
support a wife, he had married Miss Shawe, daughter of an 
Irish colonel. After four happy years Mrs. Thackeray fell 
ill. The malady was mental. There were two years of 
travel and nursing and suspense, two years more of hoping 
against hope, then the abandonment of all hope, and the 
doors of an asylum finally closed upon her. Thackeray’s 
own words much later were, ‘““Though my marriage was a 
wreck, I would do it over again; for, behold, love is the 
crown and completion of all earthly good.” 

As his home was now broken up, he sent his little girls to 
their grandparents in Paris until they should be old enough 
to do with only a man’s care, and he, joining various clubs, 
took up the life and habits of a clubman, and his outlook on 
life became a clubman’s. That is not said in condemnation, 
but neither is it said in commendation. Very excellent gen- 
tlemen are frequently habitual clubmen, but a club is not the 
best school for a novelist, nor the best place in which to 
observe life in its primitive and essential traits. The club- 
man is tempted to apply false standards to men, to judge 
them according to their clubs and the social register, not 
according to their manhood. He frequently lays more 
weight upon the accidents of life than upon its realities. He 
inclines to grow conventional, fastidious, a little snobbish, 
perhaps, and painfully punctilious about conduct which is 
prescribed by neither the moral law nor the civil law. 

This is not intended as a portrait of Thackeray, but rather 
as a setting. He was a clubman who had known a home, and 
had known Bohemia, where conventionality is as much neg- 
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lected as it is overstressed in clubdom. He was a chastened 
and a broadened clubman. But he did get a good deal of 
Othe clubman’s attitude, did view the world too often from 


_ the club windows, noted the stranger leaning on Lord Fud- 


_ dlestone’s arm and wondered why, perceived the unfamiliar 
_ face in the Marquis of Steyne’s carriage and wondered who, 
q observed that Mr. Deuce-ace’s coat was getting shabby and 
~ smiled a little ironically. 


No one has anatomized snobs more cunningly, but the 
“Book of Snobs” bore on its title-page the statement that it 
was written “by One of Themselves,” and there was more 
than a jest inthe pseudonym. Thackeray is said to have re- 
marked that he was a snob. Certainly we who love him 
would not go so far as that, but it is true that he understood 
the breed better because of an instinctive familiarity with 
their point of view. Perhaps it is only natural to be more 
interested in a man if he has a title than if he is plain “Mr.”’; 
at any rate, with Thackeray it was extremely natural. Some 
one has remarked that Mr. Alexander Pope had a great 
deal of human nature in himself; in his attitude toward 
worldly place Mr. Thackeray had in himself an excess of 
human nature. You note with what gusto he traces the 
family relationships of many of his heroes, frequently with 
gentle mockery for satirical purposes; but he knew—none 
better—that his satiric shots had found a vulnerable spot in 
his own bosom. 

Thackeray’s satire is not the satire of a man who hated 
the thing he was talking about; had he hated it cordially, 
there were plenty of roads of escape. His friend Tennyson 
disliked society and had no trouble in keeping away from it 
in Surrey and the Isle of Wight. His friend Edward Fitz- 
gerald hated it and made himself comfortable at Wood- 
bridge, where it never came. But Thackeray did not try to 
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escape. He loved Belgravia and Mayfair, however much © 


he satirized them. 

So it comes about that this i ers man has little to say 
about the things that are eternal, much to say of the things 
of a season. A good deal of the difficulty with which his 
characters have to contend is money difficulty. The heroic 
and tragic books in literature are not usually woven out of 
the money motive. Of course, Thackeray was not trying for 
big effects. Over and over again he protests that there is 
nothing heroic in his novels, least of all the “heroes”; but 
that is just the point I am making—that he does overlook 
the large things, the primal things, the fundamental things. 
~ It must be admitted, however, that he has a sort of magic 
in making the worldly things interesting, and that the tone 
of worldliness is much softened by the great heart which 
beat in this big man’s bosom,—the real and unaffected re- 
gard which he had for simple goodness. 

The tone of melancholy seems to grow out of the fact that 
he sees simple goodness overcrusted so often with worldliness. 
My only criticism is that he would have found it less over- 
crusted out of clubdom and out of Belgravia. Nor is this 
meant to say that the people living in Thackeray’s world were 
any worse than those who lived out of it, but it is meant to 
say that the people outside of the fashionable set with which 
he was so familiar did not offend in that special way which 
caused him so much pain, did not sacrifice everything for 
worldly place, did not sell their daughters to the highest 
bidder, did not wear themselves out with trying to appear 
something other than what they were. 

Because Thackeray dwelt so exclusively on the social side 
of men’s lives and laughed so satirically at their foibles, he 
was called a satirist as soon as he began to be read in Eng- 
land. And he immediately earned the reputation of being a 
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cynical satirist because people insisted on contrasting him 


_ with Dickens. Dickens was also a satirist, but obviously he 
- was no cynic. When “Vanity Fair” appeared Dickens had 
_ already become famous. ‘Vanity Fair’? made it clear that 


another great novelist had entered the lists, and readers, 


; ranging from the most intelligent, like Mrs. Carlyle, to the 
_ most shallow, fell to making comparisons. 


One of the patent points of contrast lay in the fact that 
Dickens painted human nature in bold primary colors and 
high lights, while Thackeray painted it in neutral drab. 
Dickens passionately loved his good characters and pas- 
sionately hated his mean ones. But Thackeray laughed at 
his own characters, and painted faults in the good ones and 
virtues in the bad ones, with the result that human nature 
in his books was reduced to a common level. There were no 
absolute heroes and few absolute villains, and at the end of 
the story the good people were but moderately rewarded 
and the bad were inadequately punished. 

It was consoling to find in the pages of Dickens that virtue 
brings happiness right here in this world, but Thackeray not 
only left the good people imperfectly happy, he even averred 
over and over again that complete happiness is impossible. 
Did not that very novel “Vanity Fair” conclude with this 
discouraging sentiment: ‘“‘Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of 


us is happy in this world? which of us has his desire? or, 


having it, is satisfied?’ And did not much of the moralizing 
in the book run to this same tune? 

And what a state of affairs there is at the end of this 
all-important “Vanity Fair”! There was pious Amelia 
Sedley, who married George Osborne and loved him with 
the dumb worship of an Oriental devotee, while George was 
bored by her and trifled with other women, and even when 
he bade her good-by before going to fight at Waterloo, came 
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out of the room murmuring, ‘Thank heaven, that is over”; 


and then George got killed and poor Amelia worshiped his 


canonized memory, and all the time Colonel Dobbin, who 


had always loved her, was hovering about her, trying to 
make her a little happier, and Amelia was piously inhibiting 
the idea of happiness with poor George dead and in his 
grave and his sainted spirit looking down on her from 
above; until after many years Mrs. Rawdon Crawley tells 
her that she is “‘a fool” and that her precious dead husband 
was a “selfish humbug” and a “low-bred cockney dandy,” 
and had tried to get her, Mrs. Crawley, to elope with him, 
and, to prove it, shows poor Amelia the very note in which 
George had made this amiable proposition, a note written 
on the very day of his death and passed to prudent Mrs. 
Crawley under his wife’s nose. So with a clear conscience 
Amelia marries Dobbin (and Thackeray does not refrain 
from telling us that she found it rather a relief to be re- 
leased from her duty to the dead man in order that she 
might marry the living), and as time goes by and the Dob- 
bins have a little girl, Amelia sighs as she thinks she per- 
ceives that the devoted Dobbin is fonder of the child than 
he is of her,—even he, patient, long-suffering Dobbin! And 
the best that Thackeray can tell us is: ‘“‘But he never said a 
word to Amelia that was not kind and gentle, or thought of 
a want of hers that he did not try to gratify.”” And that is 
the end of pious Amelia’s story. 

In the same novel is wicked Becky Sharp, whose minor 
adventures were much too numerous for summarization, but 
whose chief escapades included an elopement with that 
notorious rake Captain Rawdon Crawley, and a sad repent- 
ance when she found that if she had only waited a little 
longer she might have married Sir Pitt Crawley himself; and 
then a disgraceful affair with Lord Steyne, so that her hus- 
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band had to leave her; and then a shabby-genteel life of 
travel over Europe with huge, gross Joe Sedley, who frit- 
tered away his property and died so mysteriously that there 


__ had to be an investigation, but nothing was proved, though 


_ the judge said it was one of the darkest cases that had ever 


come before him; and Becky got the insurance money and 
went to live at Bath, where “‘a very strong party of excellent 
people consider her a most injured woman.” Here she de- 
votes her life “to works of piety’’; “she goes to church,” — 
and Thackeray adds, “never without a footman,” as if that 
were an embellishment of piety. ‘Her name is on all the 
Charity Lists. The destitute Orange-girl, the neglected 
Washerwoman, the distressed Muffin-man find in her a fast 
and generous friend. She is always having stalls at Fancy 
Fairs for the benefit of these hapless beings.”’ And that is 
the end of wicked Becky Sharp’s story. . 

When the tale is told, is pious Amelia much better off than 
wicked Becky? Neither is really happy. What advantage 
hath the righteous in such a scheme as this? We know how 
differently Dickens would have handled these lives, what 
delirium of happiness there would have been for Amelia, 
what depth below depth of disgrace and misery for Becky. 

So people deduced the inference that Dickens thoroughly 
believed in human goodness and its triumph on earth, and 
therefore he was an optimist; while Thackeray did not 
thoroughly believe in human goodness and its earthly re- 
ward, and therefore he was a cynic. It was this contrast 
which at the outset went far toward giving Thackeray a bad 
name. To-day the most careless reader of Thackeray, with 
the contrast no longer so sharply in mind, penetrates the 
veneer of cynicism and exposes Thackeray’s tender human- 
ity, which lies just below the surface. We compare him 
with Dean Swift, the real cynic and satirist, the bitter 
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despiser of mankind, and realize that, by this standard of 
misanthropy, Thackeray was a very superficial cynic. Fur- 
thermore, we realize that underneath the tone of mockery 
there is a sentimentalism as incorrigible as Dickens’s own. 
Thackeray loved humanity and the simple virtues as much 
as Dickens. But he was more of a realist than Dickens. He 
could not so cheerfully and confidently divide mankind into 
good and bad. He was too much impressed with the way 
in which qualities blend in actual life. 

The real point of it all lies in this, that Thackeray loved 
humanity so deeply that he was grieved to see how much of 
its frailty and transgressions are chargeable to society and 
its standards and exactions. Thackeray instinctively thought 
of men and women in their social relationships, and he found 
that these relationships, while necessary, entail much misery. 
It was not so much with basic human nature that Thackeray 
worked, as with human nature modified by society. Being a 
very truthful person, he was unwilling to fling over life a 
drapery of illusion with which life had never provided itself. 
He was not a philosopher in the metaphysical sense in which 
George Eliot and Browning were philosophers, was not try- 
ing to look behind appearances at ultimate realities. It was 
his habit of mind to think most about life as it actually exists 
here on earth, and for the comparative unsatisfactoriness of 
life he held society largely responsible. This, I take it, is 
the underlying philosophy of the characteristic satiric tone in 
the novels of Thackeray. 

This satire, as he drew it, was marked by two constant 
aims: his desire to depict the average man and his desire to 
show the truth. He was capable of large enthusiasms for 
superior men, and was as much a hero-worshiper of Nelson 
or the Duke of Wellington as most Englishmen of his time. 
But superior men are rare, and, because of their greater 
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number, Thackeray felt that the average men are more im- 
portant in literature. Besides, he disliked “heroes”? in fiction 


because they were associated with the highly romantic style 
_ of novel, for which he never cared. He, who knew so much 


of eighteenth-century literature, was unaffected by the far- 


reaching romantic movement of that century. He loved the 


__ writers who depicted daily life and daily manners. His first 


great novel, “Vanity Fair,” had for its subtitle, “A Novel 
without a Hero,” and he closed ‘‘Pendennis’’ with the state- 
ment that Arthur Pendennis ‘“‘does not claim to be a hero, 
but only a man and a brother.” 

In portraying the average man, Thackeray aimed to be as 
truthful as possible. Love of truth was one of his cardinal 
traits,—not truth in the philosophic sense of the ultimate, 
but simply fidelity to the actualities of the world. He pre- 
ferred showing things as they are to idealizing them into 
something better than they are. He had the plain English- 
man’s respect for the facts of things, and a feeling—also 
very English—that to the truth he owed loyalty. This is his 
attitude in all his works, but is perhaps most explicit in 
“Pendennis.” In the preface to this novel he says: “I ask 
you to believe that this person writing strives to tell the 
truth. If there is not that, there is nothing.” 

That is the Thackeray attitude. It is the attitude which 
says in effect: Take care of the truth, and morality will take 
care of itself. Is it wrong to let a man gamble and drink too 
much and play fast and loose with social standards, and yet 
permit him to remain lovable—like my Lord Castlewood? 
Is it wrong to let a man gamble and drink too much and be 
rough and brutal, and yet so thoroughly manly that we must 
admire him—like Captain Rawdon Crawley? Does not 
morality demand that these people be made hateful and con- 
temptible in books? ‘Thackeray’s answer would be, Are 
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they always hateful and contemptible in actual life? and is 
it not immoral to tell lies? I heard a preacher say that 
loose-living men are always cowards, and then I remem- 
bered the soldiers who followed the Duke of Marlborough 
into battle, and, frankly; I think the preacher was less moral 
than Mr. Thackeray. 

The worst of it is that boys so quickly find the falsehood 
in these forced morals. Nobody insisted more on the beauty 
of virtue than Thackeray, but he could not feel that he 
enhanced the beauty of virtue by telling lies about it. And 
the plain truth is that sometimes very bad men have some 
very endearing qualities. The wickedest boy in the town 
that I grew up in was the bravest, and the way to make the 
other boys good was not to deny that obvious and much- 
admired courage. So there are some truths which sound 
cynical when merely stated, and these happened to be among 
the truths which impressed Thackeray. 

There is no danger in this view, if we will understand our 
own thoughts and discriminations. Thackeray did not con- 
fuse good and evil. He understood—none clearer—that 
good is good and evil is evil, and that the two can never shift 
identities this side eternity. What he could not see nor say 
was, that some men monopolize all the good, and other men 
monopolize all the evil. He had the absolute hatred of sin 
which every man, sobered and saddened by experience and 
observation, must have. But because he hated sin he did not 
therefore hate sinners; that would seem to him like universal 
hatred, for “there is none righteous; no, not one,” says the 
Scripture explicitly, says Thackeray in effect. To hate sin 
and love the sinner is simple Christianity—that is all. 

Thackeray added to his apparent cynicism by taking a 
Back-stairs View of life, by lingering over those intimate 
and minor personal details which the heroic romancers sel- 
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dom observed. Love and great deeds! Those were the 


_ themes of the old romancers. But it interested Thackeray 


to know what the hero was doing in the interim of the great 
deeds, and when love had ceased to be a fever and become 


_ the sweet and quiet habit of a life. How much of even a 


great career is made up of romantic events? If we could 


a state the ratio in mathematics, it would be startlingly small, 
~ and in the life of the average man appallingly small. More 


than one-third of life is spent in sleep, our heads, as Carlyle 
says, “full of the foolishest dreams,” and an eighth of the 
remainder is occupied with giving a human imitation of a 
dumbwaiter, passing food to that insatiable fellow that 
dwells under the waistband. From fifteen to twenty years, 
at the beginning of life, are spent in getting ready to do 
something; five, ten, or fifteen years, at the close, are spent 
in resting after doing it. The nominal period of great deeds 
is short, and the actual period much shorter. 

Thackeray knew that the knight himself spent only a 
moiety of his time in knightliness, in rescuing fair and dis- 
tressed maidens from embarrassing circumstances. Much 
of the while, the knight was foraging for his horse and him- 
self, dickering with the blacksmith, quarreling with the 
armorer, disputing the price of a night’s lodging, digesting 
his food and drink. It was doubtless because the romancers 
overlooked these homely realities that Thackeray did not 
care for romances,—one regrets to say not even for so fine 
a romance as ‘‘The Bride of Lammermoor.” He said, “I 
have never cared for the Master of Ravenswood or fetched 
his hat out of the water since he dropped it there when I last 
met him (circa 1825).” 

It was every-day life, with its every-day incidents, only oc- 
casionally varied by something tense, terrible, or beautiful, 
which absorbed Thackeray. By way of parenthesis let me 
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_ observe that this modification, “occasionally varied, ” is im- 
portant. Thackeray, like Balzac, like all great realists, 
understood that life, though usually commonplace, is occa- 
sionally dramatic. The longer stretches of life are on a low 
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and level plain, but somewhere in the shadows, for nearly : 
everybody, there is lurking the ‘moment.’ These tense © 


moments are as essential to the truth of life as are the longer 
periods of its ordinary courses. This point is sometimes 
missed by realists a little less great than the greatest, —even 
by admirable Mr. Arnold Bennett himself; they are so 
anxious to tell only the truth that they are afraid of the 
whole truth. Thackeray and Balzac did not shun the dra- 
matic moments, for they knew that these are a part of the 
truth. But in the nature of the case, the realist must give up 
more of his novel to the ordinary than to the exception, 
and the ordinary which most appealed to Thackeray was the 
intimate personal life of the family. 

And so I call his novels a Back-stairs View of life. You 
don’t know the family from the front-stairs view, the recep- 
tion-room and company manners. The family’s history lies 
back of the drawing-room. This does not necessarily mean 
that there are skeletons in the closet—though there generally 
is a skeleton in the closet of a family of which Thackeray 
writes the fictitious annals; what it chiefly means is that the 
intimate and personal life of the individual or the family is 
not the life that is paraded on the avenue. And it means 
that Thackeray is not content to show you his creatures on 
parade. He takes you into his confidence and tells you all 
about their private affairs. That is why we seem to know 
the Thackeray folk better than we know the people of, say, 
Scott’s novels. 

The satire of Thackeray, then, is just that darker shading 
to the truth of life as he saw it. With calm and steadfast 
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eyes and with the most tolerant of spirits, he looked the 
world in the face, saw littleness mingled with all greatness, 


3 goodness mixed with all meanness, good fortune and ill for- 
_tune chemically combined, and dispassionately recorded 


_ what he saw. And this satire of his, because it was written 


without reformatory purpose, because it was written without 
malice, because, above all, it was written by a great-hearted 
gentleman, is so broad, so mellow, so genial, so urbane, that 
it renders trivial most subsequent English social satire, with 
its smart talk, its forced epigram, and its shrill propaganda. 

Not less than his love of truth was his charity. It was as 
broad as humanity. It was to him an absolutely necessary 


virtue in a world as complicated as this. There is no other 


working system among the sons of men than charity toward 
all. This is the obverse side of the Thackeray satire. It is 
impossible to see Thackeray whole if we see him only as a 
satirist. Indeed, one is not sure that the philosophy of 
Thackeray can be stated at all in terms of satire. One is 
rather inclined to think that the philosophy of Thackeray 
can be stated only in terms of charity. So simple is that 
philosophy that it may almost be summed up in the petition, 
“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

Probably America can never have so comprehensive a 
satirist as Thackeray. America is too big and varied for 
any one city to concentrate its qualities as London concen- 
trated English society in the days of Thackeray. A satiric 
picture of New York would not be a satiric picture of San 
Francisco. It is more likely that each great social center will 
produce its own satirist. If he is to be as great as Thack- 
eray, he must be not only as keen and caustic; he must also 
be as large of nature, as broad in sympathies, as able to 
laugh with poor old humanity as to laugh at it. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND PERSONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


EORGE ELIOT, who was remarkably diffident for a 


person of great genius, was thirty-seven years old — 
when she wrote her first fiction, and even then only at the — 
peremptory command of George Henry Lewes. She did not — 
believe that she had the proper sort of talent for novel- — 
writing. Heer self-distrust was a specific doubt,—that is to 


say, she knew she had enough intelligence, but she did not 


believe that she had the right sort of talent for novel-writing. © 


She was already a literary person; had translated a work 
which assisted in making an intellectual epoch, a sad epoch, 
—Strauss’s “Life of Jesus”; had translated other German 
works; had written magazine articles, literary and philo- 
sophical; had been one of the editors of the ‘‘Westminster 
Review,” an important philosophical radical magazine; had 
been the respected companion of many of the conspicuous 
literary men in London. 

She could not doubt that she was a woman of unusual in- 
telligence, but she was a woman, and with all her independ- 
ence in thought and life, the sort of woman that we call 
“womanly,” a circumstance too often forgotten in assessing 
her astonishing powers. And so she was modest about her 
abilities, genuinely modest, and hesitant about beginning 
a new kind of work, or rather about beginning this particular 
kind of work, for she said that she was “‘deficient in dra- 
matic power both of construction and dialogue.” 

She was, I think, correct in her premise, though wrong 
in her conclusion. She was really “deficient in dramatic 
power,’ but she has shown—few more conclusively—that a 
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" person may be deficient in dramatic power and yet a very 
_ great novelist. She was one of the four great British novel- 
_ ists of the nineteenth century, Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens 
_ being the other three. She was one of the five great Eng- 
_ lish-speaking novelists of the century, Hawthorne being the 
fifth. Each of these had his great merits, but also his 
_ deficiencies, and George Eliot’s deficiency lay precisely where 
she thought it lay—in dramatic power. She has portrayed 
human nature with great power, but that power is not dra- 
matic. 
To portray human nature is the chief object of the drama- 
_ tist and the novelist, but they do it in different ways. The 
dramatist puts his characters on the stage to speak and act 
for themselves. The audience or critic must explain why 
the characters act as they do. An interesting example of the 
dramatic way is in the plays of Ibsen. We know that Ibsen 
wrote many of his dramas from a definite philosophical 
point of view, but he was so much the dramatist that he has 
left to the audience and critic an almost limitless region for 
debate, for different interpretations of what was perfectly 
clear and defined in Ibsen’s mind, but which he was too much 
the artist and dramatist to state in abstract, defined, and 
dogmatic fashion. The novelist combines in himself the 
functions of creator and critic. He tells what the characters 
do and say by narrative and dialogue, but he also explains 
them by comment. According to the proportion of critical 
comment to dramatic dialogue, we call a writer ‘‘creative” 
or “analytical.” George Eliot was a type of the analytical 
novelist, not content to tell what her characters do and say, 
but equally anxious to tell what they are. That is philo- 
sophical, for philosophy has to do with being, but it is not 
dramatic, which is concerned with doing. 
George Eliot began with a manner less remorselessly 
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analytical than the manner of her later novels. She began 


in what may be called a narrative-creative method, but devel- — 
oped more and more the analytical. “Adam Bede” belongs” 


to her earlier period, “‘Romola” to her later period. In 


neither was she distinctly dramatic, but in the second more ~ 


extremely analytical than in the first. Two passages from 
these novels will illustrate the distinction. Each passage 
shows a woman in sharp disillusionment with the man she 
loves. Each woman still loves the man, but is shocked and 
perplexed by his conduct. The first shows poor little Hetty 
after she has received the letter from Arthur Donnithorne 
telling her they can never marry because of social inequality. 
We are told what Hetty did, very little of what she felt. 
The narrative does just what a competent actress would do 
by gesture and posture and facial expression: 

“Slowly Hetty had read this letter, and when she looked 
up from it there was the reflection of a blanched face in the 
old dim glass—a white marble face with rounded childish 
forms, but with something sadder than a child’s pain in it. 
Hetty did not see the face—she saw nothing—she only felt 
that she was cold and sick and trembling. The letter shook 
and rustled in her hand. She laid it down. It was a horrible 
sensation—this cold and trembling: it swept away the very 
idea that produced it, and Hetty got up to reach a warm 
cloak from her clothes-press, wrapped it around her, and sat 
as if she were thinking of nothing but getting warm. Pres- 
ently she took up the letter with a firmer hand and began to 
read it through again. ‘The tears came this time—great 
rushing tears that blinded her and blotched the paper.” 

In the second passage Romola is beginning to see what 
Tito really is, and is trying not to see it—it is a way that 
women have. Here, it will be observed, the author takes 
her character to pieces, explains her state of mind, and ex- 
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~ plains it on a theory of universal human nature. First there 
is a general postulate, a basic human principle, and after- 
a ward an application of the principle to Romola herself: 

“It belongs to every large nature, when it is not under the 
_ immediate power of some strong unquestioning emotion, to 
: suspect itself and doubt the truth of its own impressions, 
_ conscious of possibilities beyond its horizon. And Romola 
~ was urged to doubt herself the more by the necessity of in- 
_ terpreting her disappointment in her life with Tito so as to 
_ satisfy at once her love and her pride. Disappointment ? 
Yes, there was no other milder word that would tell the 
truth. Perhaps all women had to suffer the disappointment 
of ignorant hopes, if she only knew their experience. Still 
- there had been something peculiar in her lot: her relation to 
her father had claimed unusual sacrifices from her husband. 
Tito had once thought his love would make those sacrifices 
easy; his love had not been great enough for that. She was 
not justified in resenting a self-delusion. No! resentment 
must not arise; all endurance seemed easy to Romola rather 
than a state of mind in which she would admit to herself that 
Tito acted unworthily.” 

The trouble with the analytical method is that it tends to 
substitute psychology for character-delineation, criticism for 
creation. And that was George Eliot’s chief temptation. 
A very able psychologist may be a very poor novelist. The 
wife of an eminent psychologist, whose specialty was child 
psychology, observed that her husband knew a great deal 
about child psychology, but nothing at all about children. 
A psychologist may tell us all about the way the human mind 
works and yet be unable to explain the workings of John 
Smith’s mind. The business of the dramatist is to show us, 
not the general laws of the human mind, but the specific 
qualities of John Smith’s mind. 
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One sometimes reads rather futile criticism based on sche : 


supposition that a man or 4 woman would not do thus and 
so, as the:dramatist or novelist has represented. Who under 
the canopy can say what a4 man will not do? He will do 
anything, everything—has done all the things that have been 
done since human nature began. The proper question is, 
Would this particular man or this particular woman do this 
thing? The philosophical critic may declare that a woman 
would not go into a room where a man has just been mur- 
dered, cup up his blood in her hands and smear it over the 
faces of drunken men asleep in the chamber, in order that 
suspicion of murder may attach to them. The critic may be 
entirely correct in assuming that his mother, his wife, or his 
sister would not. For the sake of his own peace of mind and 
the prolongation of his life, it is to be hoped that he is cor- 
rect. He certainly would be correct in saying that a gentle 
Ophelia would not. But he is certainly incorrect if he says 
that Lady Macbeth would not, for that is precisely what she 
did, and Shakespeare knew what he was about when he made 
her do it. This act is conformable to the character as it is set 
forth in her other acts and all her words. In short, the char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth is sustained and consistent. But there 
is little question here of the general laws of psychology. The 
consistency grows out of the fact that when Shakespeare 
created Lady Macbeth, he did not stop to analyze human 
nature in general or Lady Macbeth in particular,—he was 
Lady Macbeth. When Shakespeare’s imagination was really 
on fire with one of his great conceptions, that imagination 
was inerrant. He could have his moods of blundering and 
nodding like great Homer, like great everybody else who 
has undertaken to make literature; but when once a con- 
ception like that of Lady Macbeth had taken hold of him, 


his intuitions carried him infallibly to the right conclusion. 
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I am not quite certain that George Eliot was inerrant. I 
am rather inclined to think that Sir Leslie Stephen was cor- 


' rect when he said that George Eliot erred when she allowed 


Maggie Tulliver to fall in love with Stephen Guest. Of 
course, girls have been known to fall in love with even 


2 greater coxcombs than Stephen; but if such a girl as Maggie 


_ is going to succumb, the paradox should be made more con- 


* vincing than George Eliot has made it. 


Because in her earlier books George Eliot was depending 


- more upon her recollections of her girlhood and less upon 


her scientific observations of people, she was less minutely 
analytical than in her later works. In the earlier books, 


“Scenes of Clerical Life,” “Adam Bede,” ‘“The Mill on the 
Floss,” and “Silas Marner,” George Eliot was drawing on 


her stores of memory, and recording scenes and people out 
of her childhood and girlhood recollections. That is an 


~ excellent recipe for good literature, to turn into books what 


we learned and saw when children. As we grow older we 
learn more things, but we learn them less intensely. Noth- 
ing is ever quite so vivid as the experiences of childhood. A 
man in his maturity may traverse the Seven Seas, but he will 
get no thrill like that which he had from the creek in which 
he learned to swim. He may hobnob with royalty, and play 
golf with prime ministers, but none will seem so great as the 
Fourth of July orator back in the home village. To the 
man of forty the world is a little place, but to the boy of 
eight the cow pasture is a universe. 

George Eliot kept her early impressions strong and sweet 
within her. She found her ideal hero, Adam Bede, in her 
recollections of her father, so clean and strong and honest— 
a plain man with a great nature. And she found her heroine, 
Maggie Tulliver, in the recollections of her own quaint self 
(looking back on herself in that detached and impersonal 


ap 
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way in which artists so often see themselves, as something 
quite disassociated, something as objective as all the other 
people are),—the strange, wayward little girl, growing up 
in illiterate surroundings, and making companions of the 
strangest fancies and reading the strangest books for little 
girls, like Defoe’s “History of the Devil” and Goldsmith’s 
“Animated Nature,” and feeling very lonely, and not under- 
standing why, and finding “the need of being loved the 
strongest need in her nature” —just like George Eliot her- 
self, who simply had to be loved. 

In returning to these early scenes for her material, George 
Eliot showed more discrimination than we realize unless we 
understand her position in the great world and the experi- 
ences through which she had passed when she first ‘‘com- 
menced author.” There had been two events in her later 
life which might well have overshadowed and rendered 
relatively unimportant the small things that belonged to her 
obscure childhood. The first of these events, if so it may be 
called, was her abandonment of Christianity as a definite 
faith founded on divine authority. Religious to the depths 
of her soul and in all her processes of thought, she had been 
from childhood and continued to the end of her life. In 
comparison with such novels as “‘Romola” and “Adam 
Bede,” the novels of Dickens and Thackeray seem almost 
pagan, so lightly do they touch spiritual things. Yet~Dick- 
ens and Thackeray were fundamentally Christian, with a 
broad though not very intense faith, and George Eliot was 
certainly not Christian in any sense that has any definite 
meaning. When she and her father moved to Coventry, she 
being then twenty-one years of age, she came much into the 
society of two families, the Brays and Hennells, people of 
advanced religious views. Hennell wrote a book on the 
origin of Christianity which no less a person than David 
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oF riedrich Strauss regarded as so important that he arranged 


_ to have it translated into German. Three years previously 
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Strauss had published his ‘Das Leben Jesu,” which had 


such important effects upon subsequent higher criticism, a 
_ book wherein the historical Jesus was explained away on 
the theory of the mythus. The translation of this famous 
_ book into English was George Eliot’s first literary work. 


“She gave two laborious years to it, and when it was pub- 


lished she was twenty-seven years old. She had become a 
skeptic, and felt that it was inconsistent for her to attend 
church. 

This cessation from church-going made a breach between 
her father and herself. Robert Evans, the carpenter, was 


an intelligent, hard-working British artisan, upright, con- 


servative, a sound adherent of the Established Church and 
the British Constitution. His idealized portrait is Adam 
Bede, and yet not idealized out of recognition; for when the 
book appeared an old neighbor exclaimed, ‘“That’s Robert; 
that’s Robert to the life!’’ How noble he must have been 
to be thus recognized in the devoted daughter’s portrait of 
him is understood by those who have read the book. How 
painful must have been a breach between them is easily 
imagined. After a time the daughter’s love for her father 
overruled her scruples. She resumed church-going, and the 
father seems to have refrained throughout the remainder of 


-his life from inquiring into her views. But though there 


could not be complete intellectual sympathy between the two, 
their mutual love was undiminished. She nursed her father 
through his last prolonged illness, and when he died she was 
all but prostrated. 

After his death she went to London as assistant editor 
of the ‘Westminster Review” and formed a circle of ac- 
quaintances among the radical scientific and philosophical 
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men and women of the city. She came to know intimately — | 
the younger men of science. It is amusing now to read in © 
her letters of her first meetings with some of these men who ~ 
were destined to be so famous. Thus she writes that she — 
has just met “a Mr. Herbert Spencer,” and, in another let- ; 
ter, “we had an agreeable evening Wednesday—a Mr. Hux- | 
ley being the centre of interest.” Under the influence of such : 
men she acquired a profound interest in natural science and © 
the new theory of evolution, which then seemed so incom- 
patible with revealed religion. 7 

She and Tennyson and Browning are, perhaps, the chief 
nineteenth-century makers of English literature who felt 
most keenly the conflict of science and religion. Tennyson 
and Browning weathered the storm, Tennyson holding to 
faith in spite of evolution, Browning finding in evolution one 
of his most potent arguments for dynamic Christianity. But 
George Eliot’s faith in Christianity was gone not to return, 
though she reverenced Jesus as a teacher of the highest 
morality and spirituality. 

When the positivist philosophy of Auguste Comte began 
to make an impression on radical Englishmen, George Eliot 
accepted it, for it seemed to answer some of her difficulties. 
She could not believe in individual immortality, but the im- 
mortality of the race and of the individual’s influence on the 
race she did believe in with all her mind, and perhaps the 
chief purpose of her novels was to emphasize the enormous 
responsibility which each individual has to mankind, and the 
absolute indestructibility of deeds. She could not believe in 
a personal God, but she did believe intensely in the organic 
growth of civilization according to regular laws. Positivism 
told her that the Great Being is Mankind, and with Posi- 
tivism she cast in her lot. But she sweetened the somewhat 
barren creed with all a woman’s tenderness, with all the 
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_ yearning of a true lover of humanity, and with all the toler. 
ance of one of the broadest natures of which we have a 
Bs ecord. | 
4 Among her radical philosophical friends in London was 
2 George Henry Lewes, a brilliant man who was doing much 
to make the higher German speculations known in England. 
I Gedcge Eliot’s union with this man was the second great 
event of her life. Lewes’s wife was living but had twice 
deserted him. ‘Twice had he taken her back and forgiven 
her. He was living with her when he met George Eliot. I 
am not going into the details of this famous case. I have 
neither time nor inclination. The data for a judgment are 
these: The general divorce law had not been passed in Eng- 
land—was not passed until it was too late to serve the needs 
_ of George Eliot and Lewes. Under any conditions divorce 
could be had only by special act of Parliament, at great ex- 
pense, and Lewes was poor. But even if he could have 
afforded expensive legislation, divorce would have been im- 
possible in his case, for under the law he had forfeited his 
right to legal separation when he took his wife back and 
renewed his marital relationship with her. George Eliot 
believed in marriage as one of the most beautiful of human 
institutions, but she did not believe in it as a right of the 
state’s to enforce. She believed that under the circum- 
stances she had a moral right to take Lewes for her hus- 
‘band, though the union could get no sanction from the state. 
It was on her part a deep spirit-love of a deeply spiritual 
woman; on his part, devotion to a woman who embodied for 
him the best of womanhood. They followed no whim of 
passion, and violated no principle of conscience. Though 
many of their friends had been disaffected by this union, 
they came in time to modify their adverse views, to recog- 
nize that, though these things are dangerous to society, these 
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two were exceptionally high-minded people in exceptional 

circumstances. Those are the facts. I shall certainly not 

attempt to pronounce judgment. Any reader can judge for 

himself, if he feels it necessary to judge. There are some 

things in the world which seem to call chiefly for silence. 
Without the union we should probably never have had 


George Eliot the novelist, for, as was said at the outset, it — 


was Lewes who fairly forced her to become a novelist. He 
was her chief counselor and critic, and shielded her from the 
annoyances which attend authorship, being especially careful 


to keep from her the adverse reviews of her books. Ac- . 


cording to one explanation of her pseudonym, she took the 
name ‘‘George”’ because it was his name, and took the name 
“Eliot” because it was “a good mouth-filling, easily pro- 
nounced word.” And she took for the scenes of her first 
novels the old home memories. 

Thus I return to my point that she showed discrimination 
in the choice of her scenes. She had accumulated so much 
other material which she might have used: the material of a 
wide experience of people and affairs; of a deep experience 
of life in her own career; even of a sensational experience. 
Radical indeed were some of her ideas, and daring was her 
conduct under the influence of these ideas. But none of this 
radicalism gets into her novels. There is no attack on mar- 
riage there. She still believed in marriage as one of the 
most beautiful of human institutions, though her own mar- 
riage was without the sanction of church or state. For some 
reason, perhaps a reluctance to shake the religious and social 
faith of others, perhaps sheer affection for the old simple 
things of her early days, she turned away from all this radi- 
calism to the old memories. She had known great people, 
for among her friends were not only men of science and the 
philosophers, but also the greater literary men, Carlyle, 
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Tennyson, and Dickens. If a novelist has mingled with the 


‘a great world it is a temptation to put that world into books— 
_a temptation seldom resisted. A clever woman likes to dis- 


_ play her own cleverness by analyzing the clever people she 
_ knows. But George Eliot was not clever; she was only 


great. And so she instinctively followed her heart back to 


__ the old home with its humors and its tragedies. She saw how 
- comical were these rural types, but she loved them with all 


her extravagant power of loving, and she believed in them; 
she even believed in their religion for them. Intellectually 
she could not agree with them, but says she herself, “We 


turn to the truth of feeling as the one universal bond of 


brotherhood.” 

And so this heretic drew sympathetic pictures, one after 
another, of simple preachers and “‘exhorters,” some belong- 
ing to the Established Church, some to the dissenters, the 
most conspicuous, of course, being Dinah Morris. She did 
not believe what these people believed in their terms, but 
she had the utmost sympathy with their spiritual aspirations 
and their spiritual sorrows. Dickens loudly summoned aid 
for those unjustly oppressed whom government can assist; 
George Eliot pleaded for sympathy for that which no law 
can remedy, the saddened soul. ‘Depend upon it,’ she 
wrote in ‘The Rev. Amos Barton,” ‘‘you would gain un- 
speakably if you would learn with me to see some of the 
poetry and the pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in 
the experience of a human soul that looks out through dull 
grey eyes and speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” 

Every one must have thought of this dualism, the out- 
ward man and his inner life. You go into an office to trans- 
act a piece of business. The man talks to you in the crisp 
phrases of business, or the easy inutilities of social small 
talk, but at that very moment there may be in his soul all the 
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elements of the tragedies that the poets have tried to express. 
What do you know of this man’s inner life, its anguish and 
its transports? He veils them in conventional speech. What 

does he know of your inner life? You also play the game. 

On life’s stream play many lights and pleasant ripples and 

dimpling counter-currents and sparkling sprays and frothy 

spume flakes, but under these surface shows of things is the 

steady current making irresistibly for that ocean which is 

Destiny. To mark the course of those silent undercurrents 

was part of George Eliot’s purpose. So she injected her 

deep religious experience into her memories of the simple 

folk who dwelt about Griff and Nuneaton, and created a 

wider sympathy for those who lead obscure lives. 

I must confess that in my opinion her best work is in these 
earlier biographical books. But this is merely obiter dicta, 
not intended to influence the opinion of anybody who hap- 
pens to think otherwise. There are those who prefer ‘‘Mid- 
dlemarch,” and those who prefer “Daniel Deronda,” and 
even some who prefer ‘‘Romola”’ to the earlier books which 
are my preference—‘“‘The Mill onthe Floss,” ‘“Adam Bede,”’ 
‘Silas Marner.” Where there are so many claimants, evi-. 
dently there is much excellence. Unlike Scott and Dickens, 
George Eliot did not write a vast number of novels, and, 
also unlike them, she wrote none distinctly beneath her ge- 
nius. But the habit of analysis increases in the later books, 
the story is overweighted with philosophy, and the “novel of 
purpose,” with so many melancholy sequels, becomes appar- 
ent in ‘Daniel Deronda.” . 

One character prevails in these books, the girl with a soul 
cramped by narrow or untoward conditions, striving for lib- 
erty and light, for breathing-space and an opportunity to 
express herself as a free individual. She appears as Maggie 
Tulliver, Dorothea Brooke, Romola, Gwendolen Harleth. 
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f _ Of course she is George Eliot herself, with modifications, 


but she is also the woman who has been evolved by changing 
% conditions in the social, educational, and economic world. 
_ She belongs to the new era of woman’s participation in the 


ra BF cllectual life of the world. She is in the American col- 


$ 


; lege, the Parisian studio, the musical conservatory, the social 


‘¢ 


_ settlement, the battle for political freedom, the struggle for 


economic independence. Hers is the tragedy of all transi- 
_ tions, the readjustment of what is fundamentally natural to 
_ what is unconventional and new. Hers is the tragedy of 


experiment, far sharper than with men, for whom so much 


_ is predetermined by age-long usage. She has a sensibility 


such as few men have, and suffers as few men can suffer. 


_ For these noble unhappy ones George Eliot has spoken; she 


has created them as surely no one else ever has. 
George Eliot’s favorite masculine character was of the 
_type of Adam Bede. His calm, plain, honest, clear outlook 
on life, his power to stand firm against all the winds of fate 
and passion, his complete reliability, made this type her fa- 
vorite. Less thoughtful women than George Eliot may 
admire a man because he is clever; George Eliot had known 
many clever men, had “married” one, but when she came to 
depict her ideal hero she chose one not clever but strong. 
Social position and education were of no more consequence 
than cleverness. Let him be a man with all the simple vir- 
tues which the brave old name of ‘“‘man”’ implies—courage, 
constancy, power to dare and to do. And so her memory 
yearned back to her own father, honest, plain Robert Evans, 
and from that memory she idealized her own most honored 

hero. 

Every reader, man or woman, must admire him; but, 
after all, he is created rather as a woman would look upon 
a strong man than as a man would see him; that is to say, a 
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woman would see him stronger, more nearly perfect than © 
he really is. A hero in a woman’s eyes is more heroic than — 
in a man’s. Mr. Dooley—Mr. Martin Dooley—once turned — 
literary critic, in order to remark on this. He notes the cir- | 


cumstance that the heroes of women novelists are so much © 


more heroic than those that men manufacture. He says in 
effect that when a hero knocks down six ruffians with his 
right hand without removing his left from the heroine’s — 
waist, we may be sure the author of the book was a woman. 
A man novelist cannot help wondering what the other fellow — 
would be doing all the while. Mr. Dooley finds the explana- 
tion in the fact that every man’s hero is himself, and there- 
fore a man has some broad conceptions about the limitations 
of a hero. But Mr. Dooley declares that every woman’s 
hero is some popular “‘romantic’’ actor. 

You remember Dobbin in ‘Vanity Fair.” His traits of 
character are much the same as those which George Eliot 
had in mind, but you will observe that, with all his nobility, 
Dobbin is a bit of a fool. Thackeray loved him, and we 
love him; but it is of “poor Dobbin” that Thackeray writes, 
and we generally think of him as “poor Dobbin.” It is 
rather an interesting contrast, that of Dobbin versus Adam 
Bede, Thackeray versus George Eliot, a man’s way of de- 
picting an almost faultless fellow and a woman’s way. It is 
not necessarily cynicism; Thackeray is not making the de- 
duction that all good men are just a little foolish,—not at 
all. He is rather saying, by implication, that no man is per- 
fect; each has some defect; on the fairest flesh nature will 
leave some blemish. Dobbin just happens to be rather a 
fool; if he were not that, he would be something else 
undesirable. Had Thackeray been creating Adam Bede, he 
would not have hinted that Adam was a fool, for assuredly 
Adam is no fool; but I think I know exactly what Thackeray 
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~ would have done: in that confidential, personal way of 


_ his, he would have leaned out from the pages and whispered 


4 


in our ear, just for us and nobody else to hear, that Adam’s 


conversation is just a little dull. And so it is. But George 


~ Eliot did not know it,—she so believed in her hero. 


But she has her revenge. She shows what a fool a man 


_ is to be captivated by a pretty head with nothing in it. The 
~ view which Mrs. Poyser takes of Hetty (a “strutting little 


peacock”) is probably just the view which George Eliot took 
of her until a great tragedy had made Hetty impressive. 
Suppose George Eliot had created Amelia Sedley,—the 


_ Amelia whom Thackeray loved,—her keen sense of humor 


would pretty certainly have played about poor little helpless 
ineffectual Amelia, and she would have shown what a verita- 
ble goose the child really is. Lucy Ashton, Dora Copper- 
field, Amelia Sedley,—there are three famous heroines! 
Scott and Thackeray created theirs for the world to admire, 
Dickens created his for the world to pity. It would have 
added to the gaiety of nations if George Eliot, who has 
commented upon such women in general, had expressed her 
frank opinion of these three heroines. It would have in- 
creased the world’s store of humorous literature. If a man 
finds a woman’s hero a little uninteresting, a woman sees 
right through a man’s heroine. 

If George Eliot’s ideal hero is a little wooden, she has cre- 
ated one masculine type which is terribly true. This is the 
man who goes bad because he tries to justify his own motives 
to himself, the man who goes to the dogs by a process of 
self-sophistication. Hereappears several times, is most clearly 
seen as Captain Arthur Donnithorne and Tito Melema. 
When young Captain Arthur Donnithorne, in “Adam 
Bede,” starts on that ill-omened fishing-trip, he is, in his 
own opinion, as honest and clean a fellow as you would find 
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in England. When he meets Hetty in the woods he suddenly ~ 
realizes that he is captivated by her fresh young beauty. 
Panic fear of dishonor seizes him, and he leaves her abruptly. 
The man is safe, and the girl is safe. The brief battle is 
over, the victory won. There is nothing to do now but take 
up life bravely and live it gladly. But he is not content; he 
reviews the episode, recalls his abrupt departure and her 
startled look. He must go back and explain that he did not 
mean to hurt her feelings. He is a man of tender sympa- 
thies. He must remove the impression that he meant to be 
cruel. It is right to go back. In his heart of hearts he 
knows that his wish to see her is mingled with the honest 
motive to relieve her mind, but he reasons with himself un- . 
til he is convinced that it is right to see her again, that not 
to see her would be wrong. 

And so he goes back and is more deeply enmeshed, and 
yet there is time for safety, only it must come from without 
now. He will call on his old friend Mr. Irwine, tell him all, 
get support for his good resolution. But he gives the old 
man a hypothetical case instead of a frank confession, even 
falls to arguing that some men are more intricately bound 
up in “circumstances” than other men. With his hands on 
the horns of the altar of safety, he again grows sophistical, 
and tries to plead with his conscience that the worse is the 
better part. When at length the old clergyman asks him 
directly if it is of himself he is speaking, he denies it, says it 
is only a hypothetical case, and allows the old man to shift the 
conversation to impersonal and trivial things. Even as he 
does so, Arthur knows that he is lost. As George Eliot puts 
it, ‘the opportunity was gone. While Arthur was hesitating 
the rope to which he might have clung had drifted away— 
he must trust now to his own swimming.” And I may add, 
he can’t swim. Those who know the book know the sequel, 
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Band those who do not know the book, will have little trouble 
* in guessing it. The man sophisticated himself and another | 
’ away from salvation. 
f The case of Tito Melema is classic. Fascinating to men 
_ and women alike, almost childlike in his purity, he slips his 
_ moorings, and we follow his soul to the Gehenna which he 
_ deliberately prepares for himself by arguing with himself 
‘that every wrong he is about to commit is, under the circum- 
stances, right. His plain duty is to go in search of his fa- 
ther, but his pleasure lies in Florence. He raises in his mind 
one argument after another to satisfy his conscience that his 
- search would be a fool’s errand, that his father is in all prob- 
ability dead, and that he owes it to himself to remain in 
- Florence. As is characteristic of such natures, he does not 
_ finally abandon all idea of the search until he has said to 
himself the actual words, “I believe he is dead.” So he 
meets every duty with sophistry, justifying himself to him- 
self, until he loses the love of his wife, the respect of his 
friends, and we see him, in the end, a drenched corpse on the 
banks of the Arno, with the fingers of his wronged father 
twisted in his throat. 

In after years Romola reads his epitaph to the child Lilo, 
summing up his character and career in these awful words— 
all the more awful because of the simple vocabulary adapted 
to a child’s understanding: ‘“There was a man to whom I 
was very near, so that I could see a great deal of his life, 
who made almost every one fond of him, for he was young 
and clever and beautiful, and his manners to all were gentle 
and kind. I believe when I first knew him he never thought 
of anything cruel or base. But because he tried to slip away 
from everything that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing 
else so much as his own safety, he came at last to commit 
some of the basest deeds—such as make men infamous. He 
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denied his father, and left him to misery; he betrayed every 


trust that was reposed in him, that he might keep himself 
safe and get rich and prosperous. Yet calamity overtook } 


him.” 
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The careers of such men were in George Eliot’s eyes — 
among the worst of earth’s blasphemies, for they violated — 


the fundamental tenets of her moral philosophy—our re- — 


sponsibility to ourselves and others for what we do, and the ' 
absolute indestructibility of our deeds. “Our deeds are like — 


children that are born to us, they have an indestructible life 


apart from us. Nay, children may be strangled, but deeds 


never’—so she writes in ‘““The Mill on the Floss.” Re- 
morse and its better-begotten son Repentance, George Eliot 
recognized, but she held that all the penitence in the world 
cannot alter the condition wrought by men’s deeds on earth. 
In heaven we may escape the consequences of our deeds, but 
never on earth. Or, as another has said: 


“Tt is a good and soothfast saw, 
Half roasted never will be raw, 
No flour is changéd back to meal, 
No crock reshapened on the wheel, 
No curds changed back to milk again, 
Nor ‘Now,’ by wishing, back to ‘Then’; 
When once you ’ve tasted stolen honey, 
You can’t buy innocence for money.” 


Or, as Omar Khayyam puts it: 


‘The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 
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_ And this simple moral is the chief message of George 
Eliot’ s books. Much might be said, much has been said, 
a ~ about her philosophy. But the practical lesson she came to 
- deliver in many forms and characters is this: that what we 
ao, either of good or ill, either in a small way or a great 
_ way, lives on in the affairs of men; it is transmuted through 
» the generations, and it works through generation after gen- 
eration, forever and forever. This is the conservation of 
_ moral energy; this is the correlation of moral forces; this is 
the immortality in which she believed. 
All philosophy is an expression of half truths, or part 
truths, for the philosopher is mortal, and by reason of his 
_ mortality can see truth only in part. George Eliot has seen 
- and expressed a part of the truth, an important part, that 
_ people must pay the price of the things they do. There is 
no escape. ‘The act has its determining influence upon our 

lives; nothing can ever be as if it had never been; what we 
do, that we are; we make our own destinies by our acts. All 
that is absolutely true, and all that is, by implication, in the 
philosophy of George Eliot. But philosophy ought not to 
stop there, and unfortunately George Eliot does practically 
stop there, and that is the reason why the sum total of the 
impression she makes is saddening. 

What George Eliot neglected to point out is that to which 
the William Blakes, the Nietzsches, even the Bernard Shaws, 
have summoned our attention, namely, that the power of 
the will and the recuperative power of Nature are greater 
than evil, that evil need not be a finality unless we choose to 
make it so, that after the thing is done and destiny set in 
motion the case is still not hopeless, that nothing is ever 
hopeless for people who will rely on the valor of the good 
will and the readiness of Nature to heal wounds and remove 
everything but the scar,—the scar is never removed, —that 
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even through evil people may pass to good if they have the 
will and the courage and the perseverance. It is a bitter 
process, and he who would choose it for the experience of 
it is a fool; but, once in, it is better to fight the way out than — 
to continue forever in the paralyzing grip of the thought of 
the deterministic quality of evil. \ 

Physicians warn people against those nerve strains which 
undermine and wear out the human system; they plead with 
their patients to shun those perils, as preachers plead with — 
sinners to forsake their sins. But when, in spite of all the | 
warning, the man has broken down, the wise physician does 
not stand at the bedside wagging a solemn head, saying, “I 
told you so,” prating of the finality of evil, and quoting 
George Eliot and Omar Khayyam. The wise physician tries 
to show the way back, to show how great Nature is waiting 
to work a cure, to show the man the power that is latent in 
his own will, the power to begin all over again, to be well. 

It is far, far better never to violate Nature’s sanctities. 
It is far, far better not to err, not to be stupid and a fool. 
But when the mischief has been done, it is far better to re- 
summon the spiritual energy than to sit down in dejection 
and spend the remainder of life lamenting folly. Remorse 
is one of the most weakening of the passions, repentance is 
a tonic; remorse is the mood of despair, repentance the 
mood of hope. And unless we hope we perish. The world 
belongs to the valiant, not to the skulkers. 

George Eliot did not counsel skulking, but the implica- 
tion of her novels is that evil is a finality. Evil is not a 
finality. Evil is tragic, loathsome, strong. But there are 
stronger things in the universe than evil. A valiant will is 
stronger, Nature is stronger, God is stronger. And in brave 
reliance on these efficiencies, the Will and Nature and God, 
the heroes of mankind have fought their way to glory. 
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_ Even evil itself may be turned into an indirect means of 


f salvation by those who will. Some men have first under- 
_ stood the greatness of their opportunity by first understand- 
_ ing the hideous quality of evil. Not until evil gripped them 
did they really fight. And except we fight we die. The very 


ability to carry on the fight necessitates a faith that in some 


_ way evil can be turned to good. 


That is the other half of the view, the half which George 


Eliot almost neglected, the half which, had she regarded it, 


_ would have illuminated her novels with the beauty of hope. 


There are in her novels instances—Godfrey Cass for exam- 
ple—which suggest the recuperative idea, but her work, 
taken as a whole, lays the emphasis on the inevitability of 


the dire result. Her novels, which are now sternly sad, 
_ would have been sternly joyous had she, without mitigating 


the solemnity of responsibility and the far-reaching influence 


of deeds, shown that other side, the fresh start and the 
_ fighting chance. | 


HAWTHORNE THE PURITAN ARTIST — 


AWTHORNE was a Puritan by temperament and 
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descent from a long line of Puritan ancestors. But — 
he was an artist also by temperament, and under the stimu- — 
lation of the newly awakened feeling for literary art in New © 
England in the early years of the nineteenth century. Thus — 


he stood at the juncture of the Past and the Present and in 
full sympathetic understanding of both. He had the strong 
feeling for the past which belongs to all romantic natures, 
and he had the feeling for artistic expression which came to 
New England, after a long suppression of the art instinct, 
when its intellectual horizon was widened by contact with 
the modern world of thought. 

The most significant fact in the literary history of New 
England is the supersedence of Puritanism by Transcenden- 
talism among the more highly educated classes. This 
brought nothing less than an intellectual and artistic Renais- 
sance to New England. But Transcendentalism was not a 
mere reaction; it was in part an outgrowth of Puritanism, 
an extension of the idealistic element in Puritanism, a new 
and broader manifestation of the old Puritan tendency to 
magnify Soul above everything else. One might say, if epi- 
gram were not dangerous, that the Puritan’s thought was 
fixed entirely on man’s soul and an angry God, and that the 
Transcendentalist’s thought was fixed on man’s soul and an 
infinitely mysterious universe. 

Moreover, the morality of Transcendentalism in New 
England was precisely the old morality of Puritanism. 
Men’s thoughts on religion had widened and grown some- 
what vague, but men’s thoughts on morality had not widened 
at all and were not in the least vague. The morality of 
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Transcendental Brook Farm was exactly the morality of 
_ Puritan Old South Church. Men held somewhat different 
_ ideas than their grandfathers about the way the ten com- 
_ mandments were delivered from Sinai, but they held exactly 


_ the same ideas about the binding quality of the command- 


_ ments. Puritanism sank too deep into the New England 
__ character to be expunged in a generation by any new mode 
of thought. 3 

And it had sunk too deep into the character of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to be eliminated by the new influence of thought 
and art in the New England of his day. The first Haw- 
thorne (or “Hathorne,” as the name was originally spelled) 
in America came over with John Winthrop in 1630, and had 
his part in making the new country for conscience’ sake. His 
son John was one of the judges in Salem who sent the 
witches to the gallows, and it was out of the tradition of a 
curse pronounced on the judge by one of the condemned 
witches that Nathaniel got a suggestion for ‘“The House of 
the Seven Gables.’”’ They were Puritans of the Puritans, 
these Hawthornes, and defenders of the faith. Their dis- 
tinguished descendant, the novelist, shuddered at the mem- 
ory of their harsh deeds, but he also understood them. His 
typical attitude toward the old Puritans was a thorough un- 
derstanding of their mental processes combined with horror 
at the results of those mental processes. He had much of 
their brooding nature; he was born in Salem, lived for a 
while in Raymond on Lake Sebago in Maine, went to Bow- 
doin College, lived for years after in seclusion at Salem, and 
all the while, singularly alone, he was brooding on the mys- 
teries and dark implications of life. 

But with all this he was also an artist, the most consum- 
mate literary artist of American letters thus far. He was a 
romantic artist, drawing most of his material from the Past, 
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legendary, symbolical, mystic, fanciful. But all the wonder | 
and the mystery in his stories is shot through with verisimili- 
tude. Leslie Stephen has said, ‘‘“No modern writer has the 
same skill in so using the marvellous as to interest without 
exciting our incredulity”; and Hawthorne himself said that 
he strove to ‘‘mingle the Marvellous rather as a slight, deli- 
cate, and evanescent flavor than any portion of the actual 
substance.” 

He wins this delicate, evanescent effect, ‘between the 
Real and Fantastic,’—and it is perhaps his chief quality as 
an artist, —by various methods: by disavowing responsibility 
for the legend he is reporting, for it is his habit to detach 
himself from the legend by some such phrase as “tradition 
says” thus and so; by mingling with the old weird legend 
some modern scientific explanation,—as for instance, a hint 
of apoplexy in a mysterious death to which tradition had 
assigned a supernatural cause; and by using the modern idea 
of mesmerism to explain phenomena which were ascribed to 
demoniacal possession in the old Puritan days in New Eng- 
land. Maule’s Well in ‘“The House of the Seven Gables” 
was cursed by its former owner, and, curiously enough, its 
water did begin to produce illness in those who drank of it; 
Hawthorne hints that the depth of a cellar which had been 
dug for the new house may have disturbed the sources of 
the well and let in salt water, but dexterously leaves with the 
reader a lingering idea that possibly a “subtler cause’””—the 
curse on it—may, after all, have changed its character. 

Above all, he secures his effect by the somber, misty gray 
atmosphere in which nearly all his stories, whether full- 
length novels or short tales, are wrapped, and this atmo- 
sphere is appropriate to the purposes of the artist of Puri- 
tanism. I write these words on a gray day at a window 
overlooking Lake Michigan; water, sky, and landscape are 
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all in one tone; the smoke from the steamers, locomotives, 
and foundry stacks are merely lines of deeper gray in a 
world that is all gray,—a world in monotone. Some people 

would call this a forbidding landscape; they want the sun- 
_ shine of Corot, the brilliancy of Turner, the mellow glow of 

Inness, but Whistler would see in this very monotone the 
__ artist’s opportunity. So Hawthorne saw the artist’s oppor- 
~ tunity in that gray pall which the New England conscience 

stretched over two centuries of New England history. 

New England appealed to him as a Puritan, but it also 
appealed to him as an artist. He shuddered at the specta- 
cle of sin and the inexorable New England conscience in a 

- death grapple, but he also saw that right here was the oppor- 

~ tunity for all the romance one could desire. Only a man of 
his delicate spiritual discernment could have discovered and 
expressed it. Walter Scott would not have found it there; 
he needed the noise and color that go with chivalry. But, 
on the other hand, Hawthorne would probably have been 
stunned into silence by an old country with a brilliant feudal 
history like Great Britain’s. He was essentially a reflective- 
imaginative writer, brooding over a few suggestions until 
they yielded up to him their utmost possibilities of romance. 
His imagination would have been confused by a wealth of 
material. He got much out of the little, out of New Eng- 
land, 

He has as truly expressed Puritan New England as 
Henry Fielding truly expressed beef-eating, ale-drinking, 
eighteenth-century England. The most robust of the Brit- 
ish novelists have worked on big and crowded canvases; 
Fielding and Dickens introduced into a single novel a great 
many characters of diverse traits and strongly marked ec- 
centricities; their genius had scope and huge vitality. But 
the genius of Hawthorne was intense rather than broad; 
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into one of his novels he put only a few characters,—about 
five in “The Marble Faun,” not more than six in “The 
House of the Seven Gables,” practically only three in “The 
Scarlet Letter.’ The range is narrow, but the vein is deep; 
into these few characters Hawthorne probes until the 
utmost secrets of their inmost lives have been revealed; and 
the episodes are as few as the characters, but also as deeply 
significant. His is the art of concentration; what he loses 
of the wide sweep of Fielding and Dickens, he compensates 
for by depth below depth of character, of personality, of 
spiritual and psychic experience. All this peculiarly fitted 
him to be the artist of a people with whom the inner life was 
the supreme thing, the only thing of real importance. 

Puritanism in New England developed the conscience 
into a singularly delicate instrument of slow torture. Con- 
science is the special New England faculty, its development 
the New England métier. As Renaissance Italy developed 
a sense of art so sure and penetrating that it has been called 
“clairvoyant,” so Puritan New England developed a special 
quality of conscience. And the effect of it has never de- 
parted. To this day the New Englanders have never lib- 
erated the conscience. Unitarianism, Transcendentalism, 
Agnosticism, Spiritualism, Buddhism, and all the other 
“isms” known to modern thought, have in turn swept New 
England, but the New England conscience has remained in- 
tact, like the storm-swept, rock-bound, unyielding New Eng- 
land coast. 

Mr. W. D. Howells has perceived this and given it clear 
expression in many of his novels, with their New England 
women who have been emancipated from so much, but never 
from the sway of conscience. Mr. Howells has done noth- 
ing shrewder or cleverer than this reiterated portrait of the 
over-conscienced woman. She is a residuum of Puritanism, 
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4 without her grandmother’s defined convictions, but with all 
_ of her grandmother’s resourcefulness in unhappiness. She 


_ finds the opportunity in all manner of moral motes and 
social scruples to make herself wretched for conscience’ sake, 


and to make everybody else wretched for her own sake, 


not from ill-nature, but through an inbred distrust of the 
ability of Providence to conduct the universe without her 


- fidgety interference. In short, she suffers from enlargement 


of the conscience, is sure she must be doing wrong if her 
mind is at peace, is happy only when she is miserable, and 
thoroughly miserable when she is happy. 

Not in its humors but in its solemnities, Hawthorne has 
depicted conscience excited by sin. Sin was the supreme fact 
of the world to the Puritan, and so it was to Hawthorne, the 
Puritan artist. ‘Sin’ is an old-fashioned word; nowadays 
we substitute some softer, vaguer word, “evil” or “error”; 
but to the theologians of New England the thing was sin— 
a transgression of the law of God. It would be a long cata- 
logue if I should name all the short stories which have sin 
and conscience for their theme: “The Minister’s Black 
Veil,” ‘The Wedding Knell,” ‘Rappacini’s Daughter,” 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial,” 
and many more of the “Twice Told Tales,” and ‘“‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” are in this somber category. And in 
each of the three great novels there is a perfectly defined sin 
with its variety of retribution: in ‘“The Scarlet Letter” the 
sin is adultery; in “The Marble Faun” it is murder; and in 
“The House of the Seven Gables” it is tyrannous injustice 
arising from cupidity. In all three the retribution is com- 
plete. 

Hawthorne’s theme is sin, not in the flush of its commit- 
tal, but in the slow cumulative results of the punishment. In 
“The Scarlet Letter’ and “The House of the Seven Gables”’ 
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the sin has been committed before the story proper opens, 
and in “The Marble Faun” the actual committal of the sin 
occupies only a few lines of indirect statement, and is itself 
the result of another and darker sin which had been com- 
mitted before the story opens. The moment the thing is 
done the consequences begin, and it is on these consequences 
that Hawthorne concentrates all his attention and all his 
genius. The deliberate and unsensational quality of his 
style is admirably suited to reveal the inexorable, cancerous, 
fatal growth of the consequences. The wickedest ingenuity 
of man has never invented a torture to equal the slow tor- 
ture of conscience, and Hawthorne, whose power lies in 
depicting states of mind rather than action, is a complete 
master in portraying this torture, as in Dimmesdale and 
Hester in ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter,’ as in Miriam and Donatello 
in “The Marble Faun.” Hawthorne is a romanticist, not a 
realist, but he is a romanticist with all the power of psychic 
analysis which is supposed to be the realist’s peculiar pos- 
session. He depicts romantic wonder with the power of 
Walter Scott, realistic remorse with the power of George 
Eliot, psychic horror with the power of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and all with a delicate, evanescent quality of suggestion 
which is his own. ! 

Like all great moralists, he perceives that the conse- 
quences of sin are not confined to the committers of it. -That 
is one of the baffling mysteries of the world, that the inno- 
cent, sometimes the innocent yet unborn, must suffer for the 
guilty; or, as he himself puts it in his solemn epigrammatic 
way, ‘Every crime destroys more Edens than our own.” 
The main theme of ‘The House of the Seven Gables” is 
the cumulative effect, through generations, on the Pyncheon 
family of Colonel Pyncheon’s sin of injustice to Matthew 
Maule. Poor Hilda in “The Marble Faun” (and Haw- 
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“thorne’ s skill in depicting almost divine purity of maiden- 
hood is as excellent as his power of depicting sin) —poor 
| Hilda, through not the slightest fault of her own, is in- 
volved in the coil of sin wound up by the murder which 
Miriam and Donatello commit, and this is shown with a 
i subtlety possible only to the very greatest literary artists. 
- Twice Hawthorne has drawn radiant maidenly purity 
_ with something like terror of its awful loveliness—in Phcebe 
of “The House of the Seven Gables” and in Hilda of “The 
Marble Faun”; and then he conceives that such purity as 
this may be withered and blasted by the mere knowledge of 
evil, without the slightest participation in the evil, like a 
tender flower shriveled in a hot wind. It was this concep- 
tion that Coleridge had in mind when he wrote ‘“‘Christa- 
bel.” It required great genius to reveal the slow stages of 
soul-sickness that come to Hilda from her mere knowledge 
_of the murder done by Miriam and Donatello. Says Hilda: 
“T see how it is, Miriam. I must keep your secret and die 
of it. . . . Ah, now I understand how the sins of genera- 
tions past have created an atmosphere of sin for those that 
follow. While there is a single guilty person in the uni- 
verse, each innocent one must feel his innocence tortured by 
- guilt. Your deed, Miriam, has darkened the whole sky!” 
~ And then Hawthorne himself adds those pregnant words, 
“very crime destroys more Edens than our own.” 

This is delicate insight into the nature and consequences 
of sin, but it is not the subtlest that Hawthorne reveals. He 
has shown that there is in sin itself, and in its consequences, 
a transforming power and a developmental power. To do 
this and, at the same time, keep perfect faith with the Puri- 
tan conception of ‘‘the exceeding sinfulness of sin,” required 
something more than genius, it required a spiritual discern- 
ment akin to the prophetic. It is Kenyon, in ‘“The Marble 
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Faun,” who sees that Donatello is undergoing a transforma- 1 
tion, that a soul is awakening in him as the result of his sin” | 
and the anguish that followed. The book was published in 
England under the title of “Transformation,” and this 1 is 
the significance of it: Donatello, a glad, careless, innocent 
animal, commits a murder, and by dumb agonies grows into . 
a grave, earnest, spiritual man. It is Hilda, however, the | 
perfect Puritan maiden, who declines to recognize this trans- 
forming power of sin. And one fancies that unconsciously 
Hawthorne represented in these two— Kenyon and Hilda— 

a struggle that went on in his own mind, between the rigid © 
Puritan view of sin and this wider view of the power of sin 

itself to produce a spiritual quality. In “The Scarlet Letter” _ 
the sin which demoralized and practically crazed Arthur 
Dimmesdale, produced in Hester a slow and agonized de- 
velopment into noble womanhood. 

In neither case is there any palliation of sin; in both cases 
—that is to say, in both ‘““The Marble Faun” and “The 
Scarlet Letter’ —Hawthorne declines to allow happiness. 
It was a true perception which forbade him to permit — 
Dimmesdale and Hester to go away together. Regarded 
rationally and realistically, it seems no such huge addition 
to the sin already committed, a sin which has already 
marked these two for disgrace and Dimmesdale for slow 
death, that they should go into exile together. They have 
nothing more to lose, and Hester may save the man’s life 
by nursing him; but the solemn idea of retribution forbids 
this; this carved, poised, statuesque story, not of passion 
but of passion’s fatal result, must not be permitted to 
deteriorate into a mere story of an elopement. And so in 
‘The Marble Faun” Miriam and Donatello, bound to each 
other in the bond of murder, are not permitted to be bound 
in the bond of happiness. Very solemnly Kenyon adjures 
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‘them to work out their souls’ salvation, as they may, by 
| mutual helpfulness in dual penance, but not to seek that 
happiness i in love, which belongs to the innocent. 
_ There is no slackening of Hawthorne’s firm grasp on the 
true nature of sin, and there are no palliations, and yet he 
5 shows that there is this transforming and developmental 
power in sin, for that also is a fact of sin. Henry James 
has said that “Hawthorne always knew what he was about.” 
Henry James was talking about Hawthorne’s art, but it is ~ 
equally true of Hawthorne in the ethical world. There also 
Hawthorne knew what he was about. Hawthorne knew 
the facts of life too well not to see that men and women 
/ sometimes pass through the fierce fires of sin and remorse 
and come out purified. No sane person would choose the 
‘process of development through which Donatello and Hes- 
ter Prynne passed, for it is as bitter and terrible as damna- 
tion itself. It would be easier to die or to go mad, and if 
one were choosing, he should choose death or madness. But 
the facts of life remain, and Hawthorne saw them,—sin 
does sometimes transform and sometimes develops. 
Hawthorne sees one more thing about sin,—that some- 
times even out of sin there comes the flower of life and 
purity. The child Pearl is the fruit of the sin committed by 
Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne. It is written that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children, and one purpose 
of ‘The House of the Seven Gables” is to show how far- 
reaching and enduring is that law. Shall not the child Pearl, 
then, be punished for the sins of her parents? Instead, she 
flits through the story—‘‘The Scarlet Letter’’—like a beam 
of light, and grows up into pure and perfect womanhood. 
Her parents have expiated their sin in their own lives and 
souls. Day by day, hour by hour, and breath by breath, they 
have “paid in full.” At the end of the book Hester sums 
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jt up in one cry, a bit of simple realism uncommon with Haw- 
thorne, but in this instance realismt was as sufficient as classic 
art to express the magnitude of the thought; so Hester says, 
to Dimmesdale: ‘Surely, surely, we have ransomed one an- 
other with all this woe!” And perhaps they have ransoeel 
Pearl, and there is nothing left for her to pay; out of the 
_dunghill of passion has sprung this fair child-flower, out of 
the lion’s rotting carcass this honey-sweet, out of sin and 
death this immortal life. Sin is very strong, but God is 
stronger than sin. Sin as well as righteousness has its spir- 
itual laws, and Hawthorne understands them all. 

It is by his penetration into the utmost secrets of sin, by 
his firm, delicate handling of all its phases, that Hawthorne 
contrives to leave in the mind of his reader no such sense of 
despair as follows the perusal of the books of the realists, 
even one so greatly pure as George Eliot. With the subtlety 
of his perception, strengthening rather than weakening 
the sense of sin’s terrible and inexorable laws, he yet con- 
trives to show that sin, though a dreadful fact, is a fact of a 
world which God has not deserted. ‘The impression he 
leaves is solemn and solemnizing, but not despairful. 

In expounding this solemn theme Hawthorne employs 
a style which is surely the purest that has yet been 
achieved in America. It is a style so different from that of 
the current novel and magazine story that the first impres- 
sion it makes on a reader accustomed only to more modern 
methods is probably that of formalism. The careful student 
of Hawthorne will observe that nearly all of his books open 
a little stifly. Gradually the author warms up to his work 
and transmutes formality into sublimity. 

This is noticeable in all of his full-length novels, but espe- 
cially in “The Marble Faun.” It was the last of his great 
novels, and the only one with the scene laid out of New 
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England. It is set in Italy, though two of the most impor- 
tant characters, Hilda and Kenyon, are New Englanders. 
The foreign scene, the somewhat extraneous description of: 
Rome (Hawthorne apparently could not escape a sense of 
duty to make his novel a sort of sublimated guide-book for 
less fortunate New Englanders who had not had his privi- 
lege of travel), and perhaps the effect of advancing years, 
make his novel more than usually labored in its first part. 
It is not until Chapter XIX, the chapter following the brief 
account of the murder, that he rises to his full power, 3 
then the effect is nothing short of sublime. 

Donatello, a non-moral, not immoral, faun-like creature, 
who is in love with Miriam, a vivid girl with mingled Italian, 
Jewish, and English blood, has thrust over a cliff to his death 
a man who had a mysterious power over Miriam and was 
blighting her life. Donatello thought that he saw in 
Miriam’s eyes a permission to commit the act, and Miriam, 
knowing that the wish was in her heart that she might be 
finally rid of her persecutor, fears that Donatello may have 
read in her eyes an unconscious assent to the dreadful act. 
So these two are suddenly bound together by crime. There 
sweeps over Miriam an exalted sense of freedom, of power, 
combined with a consciousness that she is no longer dread- 
fully alone in the world, but is forever knit up with this 
beautiful young murderer; and in a mental intoxication she 
feels that she has suddenly been inducted into a new frater- 
nity, and is the sworn and trusted sister of all murderers, 
high and low, from those who assassinated Julius Caesar 
(they are passing through Pompey’s forum) to baby stran- 
glers,—for, says Hawthorne, “guilt has its moments of 
rapture, too”; and over all there is a sense of doom that can 
never be escaped, a coil twined about these two that will 
slowly annihilate them. As they pass Hilda’s window they 
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see her standing in an attitude of prayer. The image of this 
pure girl breaks in on the wild confusion of guilt, and over- 
wrought passions, and the dark night, with startling effect, 
like Macduff’s arrival at Macbeth’s blood-stained castle,—_ 


% 


innocent Macduff intruding upon a world of sin and chaos, 
coming with the morning, but coming as unconscious 
Nemesis. { 

The whole of Hawthorne’s description is written in a 
style as majestic as the scene itself; a style which for once— i 
and it is very uncommon with Hawthorne—breaks into 
blank verse rhythm for two and a half lines, as if the weight 
of all the terrific emotion of the scene were too great for 
prose, and demanded the wings of poetry for a brief flight. 

The greatness of Hawthorne’s style is not in realistic de- 
tails of manner, dialect, and minor photographic actualities, 
but rather in the purity and delicacy of his expression and 
the grandeur of his cumulative effects. That practised artist 
Robert Louis Stevenson said (and if we grasp the full mean- 
ing of this passage we shall be already at least half educated 
in literary art): “Let him [i.e., the novelist] not care par- 
ticulariy for each man’s tone of conversation, the pungent 
material details of the day’s manners, the reproduction of 
the atmosphere and the environment. These elements are 
not essential; a novel may be excellent and yet have none of 
them; a passion or a character is so much the better depicted 
as it rises clearer from material circumstance. In this age 
of the particular let him remember the ages of the abstract, 
the great books of the past. . . . And as the root of the 
whole matter let him bear in mind that his novel is not a 
transcript of life, to be judged by its exactitude; but a sim- 
plification of some side or point of life, to stand or fall by 
its significant simplicity.” 

This is the pure classic conception of art, where the effect 
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is not in the realism and accumulation of detail, but is in the 
“poise, proportion, and effect of the whole. In this day of 
‘hurried and frequently half-educated people writing ‘‘best- 
sellers” and magazine tales, the general public too often 
confounds all art with realism. Profanity and slang and 
dialect are all right in their place, and when a master like 
Kipling uses them they are used with true effect; but when 
a feebler man relies on profanity and slang to give all the 
force to his story, the effect is generally—not art. In the 
Rock Creek Cemetery near Washington is one of the great- 
est examples of American sculpture, St. Gaudens’s statue of 
Grief. Any accumulation of the details of realistic grief, 
any hysteria, would have ruined it. It is the utter simplifica- 
tion of one great idea—silent grief; and this is accentuated 
in every line of the figure, in the long, sweeping drapery; 
everything is there to emphasize the one thought, ‘simple, 
severe, classic. 

The passion of our day for realistic detail is simply killing 
the highest form of art in language—that is to say, poetry. 
A dramatist puts a scene from the Bowery on the stage with 

all its beer and profanity and depravity; an actress of power 
rages through the scene; and behold, men are so captivated 
by the photographic depiction of a phase of real life that 
they see no merit in the lofty poetic passion of Shakespeare]! 
This kiad of realism may be all right in its place, but it is 
certainly all wrong when it destroys our power to appreciate 
the high and modulated things of great dramatic art. 

Hawthorne wrote in the simple grandeur of an elder 
time. Had he wished, he could doubtless have made sailors 
talk salt dialect, for he had heard enough of that kind of 
talk when he was weigher and gauger in the Boston custom- 
house. But he was more interested in showing the great 
passions and the great fates. 
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“The Scarlet Letter’ is the story of only three persons, 
but so intensely are they drawn that the novel ranks with 
“David Copperfield” and its two or three score of people. 
The story is not of passion, but of retribution; stroke by 
stroke is painted in until an almost intolerable grandeur of 
effect has been achieved. There are realistic details aplenty, 
nearly a whole chapter on Hester Prynne’s needlework, but 
every stroke of the needle is made to stitch in the experience 
of Hester’s soul. What an artist’s touch is that to have 
Hester employ the best of her needlework in embroidering 
the scarlet ‘‘A,”’ the letter which the law condemned her to 
wear as the badge and mark of her adultery and shame! 
Page by page, and chapter by chapter, the effect is cumula- 
tive,—the moral exhaustion of Dimmesdale, the slow 
recuperation of Hester, the demoniacal revenge of Chilling- 
worth. There is no haste and no waste; all the details are 
realistically New England, but the result is classic Greek, — 
reserved, chaste, sculptured, a pure white marble statue 
splashed with a single ineradicable scarlet splotch. It is 
tonal perfection. Isit a great theme? It is the same theme 
we find in a thousand flashy sensational novels, and a thou- 
sand other dull realistic novels. Its greatness consists in a 
perfect assessment of life’s values and an art competent 
to exhibit the inner significance of life. 

By the same token, Hawthorne is able to give his charac- 
ters a wonderful appeal. They are frequently unsubstan- 
tial, like the people of a dream world. Some one has said 
they are pictures rather than people. The child Pearl is not 
so much a flesh-and-blood creature as an elf, a dancing ray 
of light. Phebe in “The House of the Seven Gables” is 
like a morning-glory with the dew on it, fresh, fragrant, 
pure. One of Hawthorne’s greatest triumphs is old Hep- 
zibah in that same “‘House of the Seven Gables.” She is 
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sixty years old, an old maid with a scowl that frightens little 
children and turns adults from her door; she is gaunt, she is 
grotesque in dress and manners, she is almost toothless, 
near-sighted, stiff and creaking in her joints, so timid that 
everybody thinks her hostile. And Hawthorne never lets us 
forget these things; they are repeated, like an opera theme, 
whenever Hepzibah comes on the scene. And yet with it 
all, this most unattractive old maid, by her single-hearted 
devotion to her persecuted and half-crazed brother, is an 
appealing human figure, who, through this one absorbing 
devotion and emotion, is lifted out of all the ugly, sordid 
reality into the spacious region of fine art. 

Walter Pater has a famous phrase about “burning with a 
gemlike flame.”” Hawthorne’s style burns with a gemlike 
flame, slow, steady, at low temperature. And his style is an 
index to his temperament, brooding, isolated, somber. He 
was no pessimist, but neither was he an enthusiast. He thor- 
oughly believed in the world’s progress, but he believed it 
must come by very slow degrees, and he could not think that 
any one man is enormously important to the world. Hence 
there is a detachment from the hot daily interests of the 
world, a pensive and at times almost wan note in his utter- 
ances. He had in himself nothing of the reformer, nothing 
of the hot spirit of the man who is roused by a sense of evil 
to seek the remedy, nor of the faith in himself that he, above 
all men, could find and furnish the remedy. The evil which 
Hawthorne saw in the world is as old as the world itself, 
began with the fall of man, and will cease only when human 
nature ceases. Hence he did not write “novels of purpose.” 
He wrote as pure artist, setting down the facts and phe- 
nomena of sin with a sure hand, appealing to the individual 
conscience, and appealing to it in the detached terms of high 


art. 
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Hawthorne’s is not the only form of art. Art is wide as 
well as long, and there is place in its many mansions for 
many different kinds of genius. Men with a fiercer tem- 
perament than his make fiercer and more glittering art. But 
in that somber gray monotone, which is his natural style, he 
has not been surpassed by any writer of English fiction, and 
in pure and high art he has not been equaled by any other 
maker of fiction in America. 


THE LIFE AND ART OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


EW authors present such different aspects to different 
minds and different moods as does Edgar Allan Poe. 
According to the angle of vision, he appears as a man of 
exalted genius or as a man of depraved imagination. But the 
most unsympathetic must admit that he was an extraordi- 
nary artist, and the most sympathetic must admit that his art 
sometimes deteriorates into artistry—that is to say, into 
mannerisms and tricks for spectacular effect. W. Robertson 
Nicoll has said that Poe is “one of the most illusive and 
evasive creatures in literary history.” Only an “‘illusive and 
evasive’ creature could excite so much controversy and so 
many contrary opinions. Hardly any other English-speak- 
ing writer of the nineteenth century has been so dear to the 
hearts of those people who mistake controversy for criticism 
and literary gossip for literary appreciation. The con- 
troversies about Poe would fill a library of respectable size, 
and they include nearly everything that concerns his life, his 
character, and his work. 

There have been controversies about the year of his birth, 
though that is now settled—1809; and hot controversies 
about the place of his birth, whether Baltimore or Boston, 
which, according to the manner of such debates, continued 
after it had been established by all the rules of evidence that 
he was born in Boston. His originality has been challenged, 
and there is grim irony in that, because he set an inordinate 
value on originality and was himself a veritable weasel in 
ferreting out literary plagiarisms; attempts have been made 
to prove that his peculiar poetic manner was “‘lifted” bodily 
from a forgotten Georgian versifier. 
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His character has been dissected and anatomized in a 


manner that few characters could bear and remain anything 
worth calling character. He has been pronounced an 
habitual drunkard, a confirmed drug fiend, a libertine, and 
even a thief—this last dreadful charge because extreme pov- 
erty sometimes prevented him from repaying small loans of 


money, and because, it is said, he once failed to return a 


borrowed book—which, by the way, he did return; if all 
authors were pilloried for that last-named offense, author- 
ship would be in even worse repute than it is. For a long 
time his name was excluded from the New York Hall of 
Fame because of his alleged bad habits—which was scarcely 
logical even if all the charges had been proved, for this pro- 
fesses to be, not a Hall of Morality, but a Hall of Fame, 
and, as some one pertinently asked, ‘If Edgar Allan Poe is 
not famous, who is?” On the other hand, his defenders 
have been correspondingly vehement and extravagant, not 
content to set him forth as an ordinarily honest and decent 
man, but seeking to establish him as a sort of libeled arch- 
angel. If departed spirits pray, poor Poe has cause to pray 
earnestly for deliverance from both friends and foes. 

He spent much of his stormy life in quarrel and contro- 
versy, and from his death to the present time he has been 
the subject of controversy. He made Rufus W. Griswold 
his literary executor. Griswold was a litterateur whom Poe 
had attacked pretty severely, but Poe seemed to think that 
they were reconciled before his death, and that Griswold 
was his friend. But he reckoned without his Griswold. Ap- 
parently Griswold was not a man who easily forgave, and 
probably he sincerely disapproved of Poe’s character. It 
was, perhaps, allowable for Griswold to disapprove of 
Poe’s character, but to disapprove so hotly and at the same 
time to consent to be his official biographer and ostensibly 
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his chosen executor—this was hardly excusable. Moreover, 
Griswold was either too careless or too unintelligent to get 
his facts straight. And so the first biography of Poe was a 
jumble of misinformation and misinterpretation. Poor Poe 
was as unfortunate in his official biographer as in nearly 
everything else in his feverish and ill-regulated life. 

For the life of Poe is the record of the disaster that must 
follow the neglect of self-control. It was not debauchery 
which destroyed Poe. Such debauchery as there was was an 
effect rather than a cause. He drank too much, but even a 
little would have been too much for one of his excitable 
nature, and Poe drank more than a little. There would be 
months and even years of abstinence, but again he would 
succumb to drink from unhappiness, and alas! sometimes 
from insufficient nourishment, for it may cost less money to 
get drunk than to eat enough. Sometimes he took drugs, 
and he was just the sort of man who should have preferred 
to die, to go insane, to do anything rather than touch an 
opiate. Narcotics are bad for anybody, but ruinous to one 
who feels the need of them as much as did Poe. He was 
indiscreet in his relationships with women, but—and this 
should be emphasized—all the fine-tooth combing of his 
career has failed to show that he was immoral in his rela- 
tionships with women. To deny that Poe was dissipated is 
to speak falsely, but to assert that his misery was the direct 
result of dissipation is to confuse cause and effect. His 
misery was the cause of his dissipation, and both were the 
results of undirected energies and an undirected life. 

His tempestuous nature needed an excessive amount of 
discipline, and he got very little discipline. That, as I see it, 
is the supreme tragedy in the character of Poe. The more 
one sees of life, the more clearly must he realize that much 
of its stormiest tragedy, as well as its mere ineffectuality, is 
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due to lack of training, lack of discipline, lack of control. 
Men hold God and Fate responsible for that over which 
God never has and never will assume responsibility, the 
training and directing of the powers that He gave. Com- 
mon charity inspires pity for the intense and feverish tem- 
perament which was Poe’s inheritance, not his fault, and the 
same pity for all the unfortunate lack of wise care, which, 
again, was not his fault but his misfortune. But it would be 
mere sentimentality to excuse Poe himself from all respon- 
sibility, for he refused to accept the opportunities when they 
were offered. At the University of Virginia, and later at 
West Point Academy, there was proffered just what he 
needed, mental training and discipline of character, and he 
wilfully flung it all away, broke bounds, and ran his own 
wild course whither it led him. For that Poe must stand 
judgment in the calm wisdom of men. 

Poe’s father was, of course, a member of the distin- 
guished Baltimore family, but a ne’er-do-weel son of a 
father who disinherited him for his escapades, which culmi- 
nated in his going on the stage. This David Poe married 
an English actress, a woman of fine character and much 
charm, but pursuing a profession which in those early days 
in America had small reward and less honor attaching to it. 
Three children were born of this marriage, and they were 
all virtually babies when their parents died. ‘The orphans 
were scattered, and Edgar was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Allan of Richmond, Virginia, who gave him their sur- 
name for a middle name. Mr. Allan was a man of wealth, 
in the tobacco business on a large scale, and indulged the 
child in many things, including travel, and five years in an 
English school, where the lad got the impressions he after- 
ward used in describing the school of ‘William Wilson.” 
In view of the sequel, it was careless, if not worse, for Mr. 
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Allan to set the six-year-old child on the table to pledge the 
health of guests in wine; and then one remembers how, when 
Edgar was yet younger, a babe in arms, the old Welsh nurse, 
who attended the actor’s children in their garret home, 
would quiet them in their restlessness by scedine them bread 
soaked in gin. 

On his return to America the boy completed his prepara- 
tion for college, at school and with private tutors, and at 
the age of seventeen he entered the University of Virginia. 
Here, by cleverness rather than industry, he stood well in 
Latin and French, and here he drank, as all Virginia stu- 
dents drank in 1826, but, itis explicitly stated, not more. And 
here he gambled, as most students gambled then, but much 
more. So much more that Mr. Allan was outraged, took 
him from college, and put him in his office. Here, in con- 
finement and unhappiness, Edgar broke down in health. 
Then he left Mr. Allan’s home and became a wanderer, 
friendless and practically penniless. He went to Boston, 
inveigled a young printer into publishing a book by him, a 
book of poems, his first, things in the gloomy manner of 
Byron. Then he enlisted in the army under the name of 
Edgar A. Perry, served for about two years, rose to the 
rank of sergeant-major, procured his release through Mr. 
Allan, and on the same gentleman’s rather cold recommen- 
dation was appointed a cadet at West Point, grew weary of 
that, and by deliberate neglect of duty got himself court- 
martialed and dismissed. Amid all these adventures he 
contrived to get two other books of poems published. 

He was now quite alone in the world, for Mrs. Allan had 
died, and Mr. Allan had married again and was done with 
the headstrong youth. Poe went to Baltimore, and here he 
wrote his first story, in competition for a hundred-dollar 
prize offered by the “Saturday Visiter.” The story was “A 
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Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” and it won the prize. Prob- 


ably none of the contestants needed the money so much, for 
Poe was in rags and all but starved. But he had found his 
profession—literature. He joined the staff of “The South- 
ern Messenger,” published at Richmond. From Richmond 
he went to Philadelphia, where he was editor, first of Bur- 
ton’s ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine,” and afterward of ‘““Graham’s 
Magazine,” which under his management became the best 
known literary journal of the day in America. From Phila- 
delphia he went to New York and was on the staff of the 
‘“Fyening Mirror,” and later of the “Broadway Journal.” 
For these various papers he wrote the great mass of his 
stories and essays, but the money returns were small, and 
when his contributed articles were collected into books, the 
books did not sell. 

Poe made many enemies, the worst of whom was himself. 
He had the irritability of genius to an exaggerated degree, 
and most of his business arrangements broke up in violent 
quarrels. He was proud, imperious, quick to anger, moody, 
reserved, and he had the dreadful fault of looking for the 
cause of his unhappiness everywhere except in himself. He 
blamed his circumstances, his fate, his associates, but not 
himself, to whom chiefly his misfortunes were due. He was 
one of the most brilliant men of his generation, and he knew 
it too well, and had a contempt for men of duller minds. 
The quality of the greatest of all genius he entirely lacked, 
—the humility of genius. And he lacked another important 
quality, humor—that humor which enables a man to laugh 
at himself, and sometimes by laughter to produce a better 
self. If one cannot have the grace of God in his heart, he 
should try for a sense of humor. 

This lack of geniality, of humor, and of sweet humanity 
is betrayed in Poe’s writings. They reveal an extraordinary 
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brain and a startling imagination, but they do not disclose a 
personality. The charm of literature is chiefly the result of 
charming personality, and Poe’s writings, with all their 
power and fascination, lack charm. It is at this point that 
Hawthorne and Stevenson, with whom it is so natural to 
compare him, surpass him. The writings of those men dis- 
cover nothing more delightful than themselves. The per- 
sonality of Hawthorne was somber, but gentle, tender, and 
loving; the personality of Stevenson was gallant, gay, debo- 
nair, loving and lovable. But in Poe’s writings no such per- 
sonality is encountered. 

With all of this, however, there was another side to Poe, 
practically never betrayed in his writings, and seldom shown 
in his life, to men, though often to women. Mrs. Francis 
Sargent Osgood, who knew him well, wrote thus of him: 
“T have never seen him otherwise than gentle, generous, 
well bred, and fastidiously refined. To a sensitive and deli- 
cately nurtured woman there was a peculiar and irresistible 
charm in the chivalric, graceful, and almost tender reverence 
with which he invariably approached all women who won 
his respect. It was this which first commanded and always 
retained my regard for him.” 

There were two women who saw more of this side of 
Poe, and saw it more constantly, than did any others: one 
was his wife, and the other was—let the comic paragraphers 
take note—his mother-in-law. The devotion of these three 
was the most beautiful and touching thing in Poe’s life, and 
also one of the saddest, because of the women’s forbearance 
with poverty, and because of the long and cruel illness and 
early death of the wife. 

If we are to believe a rather nebulous story, Poe was very 
much in love with a girl named Mary who lived in Balti- 
more. This was just after he had been dismissed from 
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West Point. There was elie and Poe wrote some bit- 


ter Byronic verses upon woman’s fickleness, entitled them 


“To Mary,” and published them in a Baltimore paper; 
whereupon Mary’s uncle, an elderly gentleman, undertook 
to hold Poe to account; whereupon Poe thrashed the old 


gentleman, and threw the whip at Mary’s feet with a truly — 


Byronic gesture of scorn. But previous to these tropical 
- proceedings, and while the course of true love was running 
fairly smooth, Poe used to write the customary notes to 
Mary, and send them by his little cousin, Virginia Clemm, a 
beautiful child, ten years old. 

Virginia, at any rate, is entirely authentic, whether the 
Byronic and theatrical story of Mary is or not. Virginia 
was the child of Mrs. Maria Clemm, a sister of Poe’s fa- 
ther. This lady was in straitened circumstances, and to 
support herself and her little daughter took in lodgers and 
did dressmaking. But Mrs. Clemm was not too poor to 
give a home to her impoverished young nephew, and so the 
young man of twenty-odd and the little girl were under the 
same roof. When Virginia was twelve years old Poe took 
out a license to marry her. This was violently opposed by 
a male relative, but fully consented to by Mrs. Clemm her- 
self. It is uncertain whether a marriage took place at that 
time, but two years later, when Virginia was fourteen, they 
were publicly married in Richmond, Poe being then twenty- 
seven years of age. From that time until Virginia’s death, 
these three lived together in beautiful devotion, though in 
such stress of poverty that at intervals Mrs. Clemm had to 
take boarders to keep the wolf from the door. One night, 
when they were living in Philadelphia, Virginia while sing- 
ing burst a blood-vessel and all but died. She partly recov- 
ered, but remained an invalid, watched over by her mother 
and husband for the rest of her broken life, in Philadelphia, 
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in New York, and in the little cottage at Fordham,—the lit- 
tle cottage that has become so famous,—where she finally 
died. . 

Only a little less famous than the cottage is the letter in 
which Poe related to a correspondent the tragedy and all 
that it meant to him—a statement not at all exaggerated, 
as the evidence goes to show. It was written less than a 
year after Virginia’s death, and a little over a year before 
Poe’s own death, a worn-out and broken man: “Six years 
ago, a wife whom [I loved as no man ever loved before, 
ruptured a blood-vessel in singing. Her life was despaired 
of. I took leave of her forever and underwent all the 
agonies of her death. She recovered partially, and I again 
hoped. At the end of a year the vessel broke again. I 
went through precisely the same scene. . . . Then again— 
again—and then once again, at varying intervals. Each 
time I felt all the agonies of her death—and at each accession 
of the disease I loved her more purely and clung to her life 
with more desperate pertinacity. But I am constitutionally 
sensitive—nervous in a very unusual degree. I became in- 
sane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank—God only knows 
how often or how much. As a matter of course, my enemies 
referred the insanity to the drink, rather than the drink to 
the insanity.” 

Thus Poe’s own experience brought home to him what he 
held to be the most melancholy and at the same time the 
most poetic of things. In his essay on ‘“The Philosophy of 
Composition” he had written, ‘“The death of a beautiful wo- 
man is unquestionably the most poetical topic in the world.” 
This had been the theme of much of his best poetry and 
many of his best tales—“The Raven,” “Ulalume,” ‘“Le- 
nore,” “Annabel Lee,” “To Helen,” “Ligeia,” “Berenice,” 
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“Eleonora,” ““The Fall of the House of Usher,” and sees: 
Most of these were written before Virginia’s death. 

The lady who haunted the waking dream of Poe was not 
his wife, was not any actual woman who had ever been, but 
was an ideal, a Platonic idea, though probably the idea was 
suggested to his intense and tenacious imagination by an ex- 
perience of his boyhood. Here is the story as told by others: 
‘While at the academy in Richmond, he one day accompa- 
nied a school-mate to his home, where he saw for the first 
time Mrs. H. S. [really Mrs. Jane Stith Stanard], the 
mother of his young friend. ‘This lady, on entering the 
room, took his hand and spoke some gentle and gracious 
words of welcome which so affected the sensitive heart of 
the orphan boy as to deprive him of the power of speech, 


and for a time almost of consciousness itself. He returned - 
home in a dream, with but one thought, one hope in life—to | 


hear again the sweet and gracious words that had made the 
world so beautiful to him. . . . The lady afterward became 
a confidante of all of his boyish sorrows. . . . She died, 
and for months after her decease it was his habit to visit 
nightly the cemetery where the object of his boyish idolatry 
was entombed.” 

Thus to this excitable boy, at the most impressionable of 
ages (he was fourteen), came the experience which is re- 
flected in so much of his writing, beauty and death, a wo- 
man’s soul and the tomb. For his theme is not love, warm 
and life-giving, but the death of the loved one; and yet so 
often with the intimation that death does not and cannot 
‘‘dissever the soul from the soul” of the loved object. One of 
Poe’s editors goes so far as to call this the “dominant idea” 
in Poe’s work, —the idea of ‘‘Ligeia,’’—the idea that the hu- 
man spirit may remain in the world after death. 

It is not religion, it is not the Christian’s hope of immor- 
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tality. It is purely psychic, and it is connected with all the 
moldy circumstances of the grave, with all the shiver of 
ghosts, with all the eeriness of the graveyard, of moon mists, 
of sheeted forms, and the hushed tones with which people 
recite strange and unlawful things after the clock has tolled 
midnight. The haunting terror in Poe’s tales has to do, not 
with the spiritual mystery of death, but merely with the ef- 
fect on mortal mind of mortal’s contact with the phenome- 
non of death. He sends the icy currents down our spines, 
not with descriptions of awesome objects, but with the effect 
of these on the human mind. None, unless it is Maupassant, 
has described fear so fearfully. 

The “effect” was the thing which absorbed Poe in liter- 
ature, because he was pure artist and regarded it as the pur- 
pose of art to produce certain calculated effects on spectators 
and auditors. He was a self-conscious artist—that is to say, 
he was a man, like his master Coleridge, with clearly defined 
theories as to how art should be expressed. As magazine 
editor and critic he had occasion to write numerous reviews 
of contemporary authors, including many in America; and 
while some things that he wrote were ill-judged, some ill- 
tempered, some too lavish of praise, some too emphatic in 
condemnation, the general effect of his critical writings was 
good for America in the 1830’s and ’40’s. 

From Poe more than from any other one person, America 
learned the important lesson that literature is a fine art, and 
that its main purpose is to give pleasure. Poe vehemently 
opposed the idea current in America, and to some extent in 
England, that literature should be didactic, that it should 
have for its main purpose a lesson, intellectual or moral. 

Poe was right, even though we admit that he pushed his 
theory too far. America was flooded with books of useful 
information, which were usually books of useless misinfor- 
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mation, and books of moral teaching written by men so in- 
tent on a good moral that they could not tell the truth. It 


would have been a dreadful thing in the conception of the 


typical maker of books in America in the first half of the 
nineteenth century to state the plain fact that George Wash- 
ington got very angry and cursed one of his generals at 
Monmouth battle. To record that would have been con- 
trary to good morals, for in this conception of literature and 
morality, truth and morality had very little to do with each 
other. The hotter the war on that sort of book-making, the 
better it is for everybody concerned, and perhaps Poe de- 
serves no more hearty thanks from us than for the service 
he rendered in calling attention to the fact that it is not the 
sole purpose of books to teach moral lessons. Equally is it 
true that when Poe was writing there was almost nothing of 
pure art in America outside the writings of Washington 
Irving and Hawthorne. ; 

Poe’s error in practice was the result, not so much of his 
theory, as of his temperament. He might have learned from 
Hawthorne, whose work he sincerely admired, that it is en- 
tirely possible to write as pure artist, and at the same time to 
clarify the reader’s thoughts about the most important of 
all human business, the business of right living. Hawthorne, 
like Poe, instinctively perceived that the prime purpose of 
literature is not to teach moral lessons, but to give that high 
and grave satisfaction which comes from art. But he also 
saw that, all other things being equal, that art is greatest 
which draws its material from the fundamental things of 
life; that the law of art and the law of truth are the same; 
that the law of art cannot be different from the law of life 
on which art is based; and that the law of life is that it is 
impossible for men to escape the consequences of their 
deeds. Hawthorne did not create Dimmesdale to admonish 
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us against adultery, and Donatello to warn us against mur- 
der, and Colonel Pyncheon to counsel us against injustice. 
Hawthorne simply based his art on the eternal and im- 
portant truths of life, and then he left the readers to do 
their own moralizing. The inhibitions we get from these 
cases are entirely a matter of our own applications, of our 
own consciences attesting the truth of Hawthorne’s pictures. 

Poe was not interested in the important and eternal truths 
of life, but rather in some secondary truths, such as the ner- 
vous phenomena accompanying physical fear. The editor 
of the collection of Poe’s tales in the ‘““Everyman”’ edition 
puts the matter so well that it is useless to try to state it bet- 
ter: “The whole of Poe’s imaginative work, his verse as well 
as prose, . . . is marginal, not central; it comes, not out of 
the main way of life, but out of the border of existence. 
Poe gives us experiences that are on the margin of sanity or 
on the border of unconsciousness.” 

Hawthorne was also interested in psychic phenomena, 
and Dimmesdale has mental experiences which would have 
delighted Poe’s imagination had he lived to read the novel. 
But these psychic phenomena are incidental to a larger and 
deeper experience that Dimmesdale is having, the experience 
of a soul lacerated with the consciousness that he has vio- 
lated his own principle of right, has transgressed the laws 
of God and man. 

Or again, one might compare Poe with Stevenson—say 
the story of ‘William Wilson” with the story of ‘‘Mark- 
heim,” both studies in that ‘other self,” that mysterious, 
importunate, inescapable person who walks with us in all 
our walking, who haunts our thoughts by day and our 
dreams by night, who may sometimes announce himself to 
us as “conscience,” sometimes merely as “subconscious self,” 
but who, under whatever alias he travels, gives man all the 
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evidence he needs that, no matter how much other theology — 
the world has outgrown, it has not outgrown and never can 
outgrow the truth of the doctrine of hell. Both Poe and 
Stevenson were interested in the mystery of the subconscious 
self. But Poe’s interest ends with the scientific mystery, 
whereas Stevenson’s interest passes from that to a considera- 
tion of the moral aspects of the case, as, for instance, the 
great and terrible fact that if a man persistently indulges his 
weaker and baser self, the time must come when he will be 
entirely possessed by that self, when he will become incapa- 
ble of doing good, though he may earnestly desire to do 
good. 

The sympathetic reader is entertained by the stories of 
both Poe and Stevenson, but the effect of Poe’s story ends 
with entertainment, whereas after perusing Stevenson the 
reader falls to thinking of his own estate, and that pet foible 
which he has been pampering, and perhaps he shudders, and 
perhaps he takes a resolution. That is what Aristotle meant 
by his famous saying that great tragedy “purifies” us by 
‘fear’; but Poe once wrote, in effect, that Aristotle did not 
know what he was talking about. 

Suppose these three men—Hawthorne, Stevenson, and 
Poe—were going to write stories about a woman who in a 
sudden fit of rage committed a murder and then fainted. 
All three would describe with psychological truth and power 
the sudden metamorphosis of the woman by the mania of 
anger. Then Hawthorne would in a single phrase, an indi- 
rect phrase, let us know that the murderous blow had been 
struck, not dwelling on the physical fact at all. From that 
he would pass on to show the sudden reaction in the wo- 
man’s emotions, so sudden that she fainted. Then he would 
bring her back to consciousness, and proceed, by the most 
deliberate narrative, to show how the memory of her crime 
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never left her throughout the remainder of her life, how her 
nature was slowly transformed, perhaps a steady degenera- 
tion into hopeless moral degradation and ultimate insanity, 
perhaps (as in the case of Hester Prynne) a slow purifica- 
tion by suffering; and Hawthorne would be sure to let us see 
that the suffering begotten by this crime was not confined to 
the committer of the crime, but that others also were in- 
volved in the consequences; for, as he himself has said, 
‘Every crime destroys more Edens than our own.” 

Stevenson would describe the blow vividly and in detail. 
The sickening sound of the cudgel striking the flesh, then 
the sprawling limbs of the prostrate body, the contortions, 
the quivering and twitching nerves as life slowly departed. 
Then he would show the frenzy of horror in the woman’s 
mind; then her collapse. Then he would bring her to, be- 
wildered, catching pin-point gleams of consciousness, like 
light coming through a heavy curtain; then slowly—very 
slowly—she would begin to remember what it was that she 
had done, all with a sense of unreality, a thought that it was 
not she, could not have been she, who had done this thing; 
that it was all the delusion of a dream, a hideous nightmare 
from which she would presently awake. Then there would 
probably be strange touches of incongruity, a temptation to 
laugh, an almost irresistible impulse to rush out into the 
street and shout her crime aloud so that all the world might 
hear. Other reactions would ensue, and there would be all 
the agony of concealment, the doom of living the rest of life 
with the consciousness that there was a skeleton shut up in 
the closet. 

Poe would be less calculable in his mere narrative because 
he had different narrative styles; therefore he might tell of 
the blow as vividly as Stevenson, or he might describe it in 
a plain phrase as dry and matter-of-fact as Defoe’s style. 
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(The opening paragraphs of ‘““The Gold Bug” and “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” form an interesting study in 
contrast: the first is a simple statement introductory to pure 
narrative, the second is shot through with impressionism 
introductory to a story of inward experience.) But after 
the blow had been struck there is little doubt as to how Poe 
would proceed. The woman would begin to faint; seconds 
and fractions of seconds would be prolonged like hours, and 
slowly, stage by stage, Poe would relate what was going on 
in the woman’s brain, as consciousness by degrees grew less 
and less until there came the blackness of oblivion. Psy- 
chically, this prolongation is quite true, for it is a common- 
place of life that in moments of supreme excitement time 
elongates itself, and in the tick of a watch one in great men- 
tal agitation will think of more things than he could recall 
in a normal day. The power of Poe is in depicting these 
mental states so that they seem entirely true, entirely typical 
of human minds in distress. But with the last gleam of con- 
sciousness, with the lapsing of the woman into oblivion, the 
story would end. It was that mental process that interested 
Poe, not the moral experiences that follow the awakening.. 
But psychics and personality are different things. Poe 
had extraordinary power of analyzing mental conditions, 
but practically no power of creating human beings. His 
admirable stories of crime are based on certain well-defined 
theories as to how human brains in general work. In one of 
the best of these, ‘“The Purloined Letter,” he has the great 
detective Dupin explain his method, by the parable of a boy, 
whom he once knew, who was clever at winning marbles on 
a rationalized theory of the way different human minds 
work. Dupin is describing a game called ‘‘Even and Odd”: 
“This game is simple and is played with marbles. One 
player holds in his hand a number of these toys, and de- 
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mands of another whether that number is even or odd. If 
the guess is right, the guesser wins one; if wrong, he loses 
one. The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles of the 
school. Of course, he had some principle of guessing, and 
this lay in mere observation and admeasurement of the 
astuteness of his opponents. For example, an arrant sim- 
pleton is his opponent, and, holding up his closed hand, 
asks, ‘Are they even or odd?’ Our school-boy replies, ‘Odd,’ 
and loses; but upon a second trial he wins, for he then says 
to himself, “The simpleton had them even upon the first trial 
and his amount of cunning is just sufficient to make him have 
them odd upon the second; I will therefore guess odd.’ He 
guesses odd, and wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree 
above the first, he would have reasoned thus: ‘This fellow 
finds that in the first instance I guessed odd, and in the sec- 
ond he will propose to himself, upon the first impulse, a 
simple variation from even to odd as did the first simpleton; 
but then a second thought will suggest that this is too simple 
a variation, and finally he will decide upon putting it even 
as before. I will therefore guess even.’ He guesses even, 
and wins.” 

This theory of what we might call psychological types is 
what makes the “detective stories” of Poe the classics that 
they are, and of course all the world knows that Poe practi- 
cally invented this type of fiction. His lack of dramatic 
ability was itself a negative assistant to him in making these 
stories so excellent, for the best detective stories really have 
nothing to do with personalized character. We are not in 
the least interested in the emotions of these puppets of crime 
and its detection; we are interested only to see the ingenious 
puzzle worked out, and the admirable Mrs. Anna Katherine 
Green, and the author of the “Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
and all that multitude of public entertainers, have no excuse 
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whatever for their attempts to enlist our sympathy in 
the “hearts” of their marionettes, except it be to pad their 
stories and make them longer. They are excellent, these 
authors, so long as they keep to their real trade—puzzle- — 
making; they are preposterous when they invade the pre- 
cincts of personality. Poe had not the power of creating 
personalities, and he had too much the instinct of the artist 
to attempt what he could not do, with the result that his 
stories of crime, admirable in so many other ways, are also 
admirable in keeping our undivided attention on the mys- 
tery and its solution. 

All the cleverness and psychics of Poe did not produce 
personality,—could not. For a story of crime, it is proper 
to assume that a mind will work in a certain way, as the boy 
assumed it in his game of marbles, but the interesting thing 
about human life is that real people are continually doing ~ 
the irrational and incalculable thing, the thing suggested not 
by their reason but by their emotions, and emotion is sel- 
dom logical, emotion declines to be typified. 

Of course every human being is to a certain degree ‘‘a 
type.” Hamlet was a type,—a type of man afflicted with mel- 
ancholia and hysteria. It was “‘typical” for Hamlet to medi- 
tate suicide, for so melancholiacs do. It was “‘typical’” for 
Hamlet in moments of excitement to break into “wild and 
whirling words,” for so hysterical people do. But those 
brief cryptic sentences in which we first hear Prince Hamlet 
respond to the solicitudes of King Claudius (‘‘a little more 
than kin and less than kind”; “not so, my lord, I am too 
much i’ the sun’’) are not typical. Those veiled sarcasms, so 
light, so baffling, so detached, were a part of Hamlet’s in- 
dividuality. And all through the play Hamlet blends indi- 
vidual peculiarities with typical qualities, with the result that 
he is the most created character in all English literature. 
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He is so entirely an individualized human being that we 


know him just as we know our best friends. We know him 
so well that we cannot explain him, which is exactly our ex- 
perience of our friends, unless perhaps they are very sim- 
ple-minded friends. You can explain a type, but you cannot 
explain an individual.’ . 

Poe’s creations are not personalities; they are adumbra- 
tions of the processes of the human mind in emotion. This 
is not said in the way of critical disparagement, but rather 
as critical exegesis. Poe was not trying for the dramatic in 
the sense in which “dramatic” means individualization. He 
was a teller of tales, a practitioner of one of the most an- 
cient of the arts. In the tale, stress is laid on incident; in the 
dramatic story, on the personalities of those who figure in 
the incident. Poe’s art is the art of Boccaccio, not the art 
of Balzac. 

And if we catch the point of all of this, there is nothing 
contradictory in the fact that this most emotional of men 
was also most intellectual and critical. He who was so fond 
of working out all manner of puzzles, games, ‘‘ciphers,” 
committed crimes, etc., had the same curiosity about the 
mystery of the human brain in excitation. 

Even his gospel of art is an intellectualized gospel. A 
poet like Keats was satisfied with the gospel of art for its 
own rapturous esthetic sake, but Poe must logically analyze 
the constituent elements of the arts, and find a metaphysical 
basis for their effects. His dicta on the short poem and the 
short story (that long stories and long poems are contradic- 
tions in terms, that all true literary art must be art in brief) 
may not be convincing as abstract theories, but when we read 
the results in ‘“The Fall of the House of Usher” or “Ula- 
lume’”’ we see that the theory in practice could produce some 
fascinating results. 
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Poe’s theories, and therefore his practice when that prac- 
tice is at its best, may all be referred back to his principle of 
“effect,” always a calculation of the reader’s reaction to the 
author’s intent. So his ideal was to produce on his reader 
one single effect in a composition, to strike the note of that 
effect in the opening paragraph, and then to admit no ele- 
ment that would in any way jar on or diminish that effect. 
In accordance with this rule he wrote such little masterpieces 
as “Ligeia,” “Silence,” “The Masque of the Red Death,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher,” and many others—prose 
poems, perfect in atmosphere, rhythm, and unity of impres- 
sion. 

The hardest thing to say about Poe is the thing which I 
have reserved for the last, a thing which offends some of his 
devoted admirers, and yet a thing which is surely entirely 
true,—that, with all his passion for art and all his study of 
words, he never arrived at that consummate grace of style 
which makes the greatest masters in verse and prose. Pos- 
sibly it was because he was so intent on getting his effects 
that he made the effects sometimes more obvious than artis- 
tic; for instance, “The Bells’’ is a fine medium for elocution- 
ary gymnastics, but hardly a great poem. The onomatopeia 
is too pronounced—it “‘hits you in the face”; Tennyson’s 


“moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees” 


is better poetry than all of “The Bells,” and yet better 
poetry than those lines of Tennyson has been written, for, 
after all is said, these things are tricks. In short, Poe was 
so intent on his effect that he was sometimes affected, so 
absorbed in his art that it sometimes became artistry. 

There is pathos in the thought of the artistic limitations 
of Poe’s surroundings, limitations which we must believe 
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reacted on the man’s art. The commentators, like Baude- 


Jaire in France and Stedman in America, emphasize Poe’s 


esthetic isolation in the America of 1840. That sensitive 
soul, vowed to one fidelity only,—the religion of beauty,— 
found more to irritate than to stimulate in his environment. 
Mr. Stedman patriotically observes that England in the 
same period was almost as non-esthetic as America, but no 
Englishman could have been so banished from the realm of 
beauty as was Poe in America. At least, the Englishman 
could have escaped from the region of wax flowers and 
horse-hair furniture and keepsake poetry, and could have 
gone to see what other Englishmen had done in bygone cen- 
turies, —those who built the castles and cathedrals. Poe could 
not do this. The Englishman lived in a finished country, 
Poe in an unfinished. The crudity of America, which stimu- 
lated Walt Whitman, irritated Poe, would have made him 
dumb had he been less energetic of mind. There was little 
architecture, less music, no painting, and almost no literature 
to feed the hungry soul of this aspirant for beauty. There 
was one thing,—untamed nature,—good for a Byron, not so 
good for a Poe. 

Poe was the apostle of beauty amid crudity, and one must 
believe that the result is seen in his work, where sometimes 
the craving is more apparent than the satisfaction. In his 
descriptions of interiors there is sometimes more display of 
decoration than good taste; in his phraseology there is more 
display of learning than delicate allusion; and too often in 
his style there is more display of rhetoric than illusive 
charm. Poe’s style was frequently a remarkable instrument, 
but seldom a delicate instrument. If he were writing to-day, 
it is entirely certain that he would write some things differ- 
ently, and practically certain that he would write many 


things better. 
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But when all this is said, the fact remains that he did as. 


much, if not more, for beauty in America than any other 
literary man of his day, certainly more than any one outside 


of New England. He wasamissionary. It probably would — 


have surprised him to hear it said, for one fancies that Poe 
did not have a great enthusiasm for missionaries, but so his 
life was planned by a power not his own. And further- 
more, the fact remains that in a somewhat restricted region 
—the region of the prose tale and the region of the psychic 
thrill—his work surpasses anything that has been done in 
America. He has taken his place, an assured place, in the 
admiration of foreigners. When the Frenchman thinks of 
American literature he thinks first of Poe, and frequently 
imitates him. When the Englishman thinks of American 
literature, he also is very likely to think first of Poe. A man 
of extraordinary endowments whose gifts were never 
trained, a man of keenest esthetic instincts whose instincts 
were almost starved, a man who accomplished very great 
things but who leaves the impression that under more for- 
tunate conditions he would have accomplished yet greater 
things—such is part of the tragedy of Edgar Allan Poe, in 
whose life and career nearly everything was tragic. 
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THE SPIRIT AND ART OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON 


T was by his spirit and his art that Robert Louis Steven- 

son achieved his great distinction in nineteenth-century 
literature. He wrote essays full of matter and stories full 
of entertainment, but it is the spirit of the essays and the art 
of the stories that have distinguished them above the work 
of many other essayists who are as thoughtful and many 
other novelists who are as entertaining. Essays more pro- 
found and novels more illuminating to life and society have 
been written by people far less famous than Stevenson, but 
those writers failed to catch the popular imagination as he 
did because they had not his spirit or they had not his art. 

I am not treating Stevenson historically now. That may 
be left to the future historian of nineteenth-century litera- 
ture, who will find that Stevenson has an important and per- 
manent place in the history of nineteenth-century English 
literature, because he did more than any other one writer to 
expel from English literature the depressing pessimism of 
the latter nineteenth century, and to reintroduce into fiction 
healthy activity in place of morbidity and triviality. But 
Stevenson is too near our own time to be regarded merely 
as an historical influence. He is still a vital influence among 
readers who read, not merely to be instructed, but because 
they want to be entertained and because they want to be 
helped by one whose writings have been helpful to men. By 
his gallant spirit Stevenson continues to help many who need 
help, and by his cunning art he continues to entertain many 
who crave entertainment. It is not the depth of his thought, 
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but the vivacity of his thought, which helps most. It is not 


the mere adventure, but the art with which he relates the 
adventure, that makes his stories enduringly entertaining. 


Stevenson’s spirit was the spirit of a brave man, of an 


absolutely brave man, of an absolutely and cheerfully brave 
man. All that means a good deal; there are many brave 
people in the world, but not all of them are absolutely brave, 
and yet fewer are consistently cheerful in their courage. To 
be as brave as Stevenson two things are necessary: first, that 
a man be constantly in peril, and secondly, that he be gal- 
lantly indifferent to his peril. ‘That was the spirit of Ste- 
venson—gallantly indifferent to peril that was never absent. 
In this glad world there are many people who are always 
healthy and always singing at their work. In this sad world 
there are many people who are always ill and yet too brave 
to murmur. But Stevenson was always ill and always sing- 
ing. We feel that a well man should always work and al- 
ways be cheerful about his work. We feel that a sick man 
should rest, but that he ought to be patient and resigned. 
But when we find a sick man always working and always 
radiantly cheerful in his work and suffering, we find the rare 
exception—we find Robert Louis Stevenson. 

He was an invalid all his life, seeking the wide world 
over, from the wintry Orkney Islands to the perpetual sum- 
mer of the South Pacific Islands—seeking, not health, but 
merely a place where he could live and do his day’s work— 
and always brave and cheerful, always heartening others 
with his eager friendship and his writings. 

He was ill from infancy, probably inherited from his 
mother a weak chest and a nervous system too highly strung 
for placid peace. Poor health prevented systematic school- 
ing, though he attended different schools of Edinburgh in a 
desultory way. Poor health prevented assiduous study at 
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Edinburgh University, though he was an omnivorous 
reader. Because a pedagogue is writing this essay, a dull lit- 


_tle moral is due just here. The charming essay ‘Some Col- 


lege Memories” warns students against too much study, ad- 
vising them that health is more precious than learning. It is 
right counsel so far as it goes, but it is not desperately 
needed in most latitudes. In twenty years of teaching I 
have known only one student to break down from too much 
study,—and it was dreadful and all wrong,—but I have 
known several thousand who did not break down from over- 
study. 

At the university Stevenson took the course in engineer- 
ing, intending to be a lighthouse engineer, like his kinsmen 
and forebears. He did sufficient work to get a medal fora 
special paper on lighthouse improvements, but his health 
was too frail for him to practise the profession, and he had 
a serious breakdown not long after graduation. So he 
studied law, and at twenty-five was admitted to the bar, but 
never practised. Then he had a few years of tolerable 
health and was busy writing, studying Scottish history, con- 
tributing essays to the “Cornhill Magazine” and his first 
stories to ‘“Temple Bar” magazine. At twenty-nine he had 
broken down again, and, at San Francisco and Monterey, 
seemed about to die. But he rallied and was married in- 
stead—to an American lady, Mrs. Fannie Van de Grift 
Osbourne. They went for health and a honeymoon to a 
deserted mining camp near Calistoga, and out of this visit 
Stevenson afterward made a book, ‘“The Silverado Squat- 
ters.” 

The marriage had not pleased Stevenson’s family, who 
were Scotch Presbyterians and therefore suspicious of mar- 
riage to a divorcée; but after a while they were reconciled, 
and Stevenson took his wife to the parental home. Scot- 
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land’s is not the climate for diseased lungs, and it was now 
manifest that Stevenson was chronically ill of tuberculosis. — 


For eight years his life, as his biographer says, “seemed to 
hang by a thread.” But his courage never failed. He tray- 
eled from health resort to health resort on the Continent, 


back to Scotland and to England in the intervals, writing, . 


writing all the time, and gladdening with his radiant spirit 
those with whom he came in contact. 

Doubtless the death of his father, whom Stevenson loved 
and honored with even more than usual filial affection, 
made it comparatively easy for him to take his mother and 
his wife finally away from Scotland; for, though he was a 
loyal Scotsman, he never relished the Scottish climate. So 
he started for Colorado, but, on landing in New York, was 
persuaded to go instead to the Adirondacks, where he spent 
a winter at Saranac, very busy with some fiction that has 
become famous,--‘““The Master of Ballantrae,’’—and with 
some no less famous essays written under contract for 
“Scribner’s Magazine,” including ‘“The Christmas Ser- 
mon,” an essay which is likely to be read as long as people 
read English. In June, 1888, Stevenson, being thirty-eight 
years of age, embarked on a yachting tour of the South Seas 
with his family, S. S. McClure having provided funds, in 
return for which Stevenson was to write letters of travel for 
the McClure Company. 

There were some two years of travel in the Pacific seas, 
visits to Hawaii and the leper settlement at Molokai, which 
gave rise to that scathing piece of righteous indignation, the 
letter in defense of Father Damien, who had given his life 
to the lepers and whose character had been aspersed by one 
who should have known better. There were visits to other 
and remoter islands, adventures amusing and thrilling, and 
finally in 1890 Stevenson settled down for four years—his 
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‘last four years—in Samoa, where he purchased a home, 
became a sort of feudal chief, and was all but adored by the 


natives, who called him ‘‘Tusitala,” meaning “Teller of 


Tales.” _ He took an active part in Samoan affairs, exposed 
the incompetency, or worse, of the representatives of the 
three powers (the United States, Germany, and England), 
had these officers dismissed, and while never himself the ac- 
credited agent of the powers, he became the spokesman of 
Samoa to the world at large. Indeed, for most of us Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson is Samoa. He and a certain hurricane 
have made for us an actual place of what would otherwise 
be a fly-speck on the map of the Pacific Ocean. 

One afternoon late in 1894, about a month after his forty- 
fourth birthday, he was laughing and talking in his gay man- 
ner with his wife, when suddenly a startled look crossed his 


face and he fell at her feet. A blood-vessel had burst in 


his brain, and two hours later he was dead. It has been 
said that Robert Louis Stevenson died of good health. His 
general condition had greatly improved, his blood had be- 
come so enriched in volume and quality that the vessels, 
weakened by long illness, were not strong enough to bear 
the pressure. 

I have never regarded myself as belonging to the Steven- 
son ‘‘cult,” that inner circle of the devout, who, as has been 
said, rate literature with ‘Stevenson first, Shakespeare a poor 
second, and the Bible hardly a poor third.” But I shall 
never forget the December afternoon when I was hanging 
on a strap in a New York elevated railway train, and, un- 
folding my paper, read that Stevenson was dead. The world 
suddenly seemed empty, like a house from which the one 
most loved has moved away. 

Sixty Samoan natives cut a path through the forest on 
Mount Vaea, and to the mountain’s top they bore his body, 
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and on the mountain top they buried him, as he would have 
wished it, for so he had sung it in “Requiem”: 


“Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you ’grave for me: 

‘Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.’ ” 


As the reflective man gets older he realizes that some of 
the wisest things are said by people with no special reputa- 
tion for cleverness, who merely sum up life’s experience in 
a colorless phrase. As daylight reveals the object without 
attracting attention to itself, so their simple language leaves 
us nothing to think about but the thought itself. Not long 
ago I was with some companions in a railway station. In 
another group stood an elderly woman surrounded by her 
friends. She was starting for New York, where an eminent 
medical specialist was to make a final examination which in 
all probability would result in a verdict of certain death 
from a terrible disease, but she was laughing and chatting as 
cheerily as if she were starting on a pleasure trip. Then a 
member of my party, a woman who set up no claim to cley- 
erness, said, “After all, it is really easier to be entirely 
brave.” 

That is the text. To be partly brave is to be sometimes 
troubled by fear; to be entirely brave is to be never troubled 
by fear. To be partly brave is to be sometimes depressed; 
to be entirely brave is to be joyous with a lyric joy. Men 
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who lead complex human affairs and human struggles under- 
stand this; to be only sometimes brave means sometimes to 
compromise, and compromise always means trouble; to com- 
promise nothing is to be always on solid ground and at ease. 
So if a man is merely looking for the easiest way, he should 
be always entirely brave; but a man who is always looking 
for the easiest way has not enough manhood to be entirely 
brave. Therefore, we must turn the proposition around: 
the man who is entirely brave finds that he has hit upon the 
easiest way. ‘That was Stevenson: he was so brave that he 
found the way easy—joyous and songful. 

Gilbert Chesterton says: “Stevenson did not face his trou- 
bles as a Stoic, he faced them as an Epicurean; . . . his res- 
ignation can only be called an active and uproarious resigna- 
tion. . . . Stevenson’s great ethical and philosophical value 
lies in the fact that he realized this great paradox, that life 
becomes more fascinating the darker it grows, that life is 
worth living only in so far as it is difficult to live. He dis- 
covered that a battle was more comforting than a truce.” 

It was in this spirit that Stevenson met life and found its 
meaning and stated that meaning in one sentence, which is 
the key to his philosophy: ‘“We do not, properly speaking, 
love life at all, but living.” That sentence is from the essay 
‘(Es Triplex” (‘‘Triple Brass’’) in ‘“‘Virginibus Puerisque,” 
an essay that every man and woman should read, because it 
tells us how to meet death by being so occupied with living 
that we have no time to fear death, or even to think about it. 

It was to the advantage of this philosopher and his read- 
ers that he who could live so bravely could also write 
bravely, that he had a gift of expression as gaily confident, 
as insouciant and gallant as his own courageous heart. In 
Stevenson’s style, or styles, —for indeed he is a man of many 
styles, there is a special fulfilment of the French definition 
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of style: “The style is the man.” ‘The light and variable 
quality of the man, the versatility, the grace and ease, and 
withal the combination of sobriety and verve, are all re- 
flected in his literary styles. : 

This “Es Triplex,” like many other things he wrote, is 
fine literature both because it says something important and — 
because it says it in a rarely attractive manner. This and 
many other essays of Stevenson fulfil that conception of lit- 
erature which he expounded in his essay on ‘“‘Walt Whit- 
man’’: “‘Any-conviction, even if it be a whole system or a 
whole religion, must pass into a condition of commonplace, 
or postulate, before it becomes fully operative. Strange ex- 
cursions and high-flying theories may interest, but they can- 
not rule behavior. . . . It is not by forcing him on from 
one subject to another that the man will be effectually re- 
newed. He cannot be made to believe anything; but he can 
be made to see that he has always believed. . . . If any 
ideal is possible, it must be already in the thoughts of the 
people.” 

Obviously on this theory of literature—and it is surely 
an entirely correct theory—the literary form is extremely 
important. For if the author says merely what is in the 
subconscious thought of everybody, he must manifestly say 
it better than most people can say it, in order that he may 
bring it out of the subconsciousness into the active conscious- 
ness as a principle of living. It is the author’s way of say- 
ing a thing which suddenly makes us realize that we our- 
selves have often vaguely thought the same thing, but never 
before realized its significance because we never put it into 
words. 

Then Stevenson proceeds to say: ‘‘Whitman is alive to all 
this; he sees that if the poet is to be of any help, he must 
testify to the livableness of life.’’ So, according to Steven- 
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son, this is the manner of literature, to compel men by the 


aptness of literary expression to see what it is that they have 


_ been vaguely believing all their lives; and its object is to 
show that life, with all its unsatisfactoriness, is a very livable 


thing. 

Those are the two conditions which he fulfils in this ad- 
mirable essay ‘‘Es Triplex.” The theme of the essay is the 
constant proximity of death and the average mortal’s indif- 
ference to death, which is a sign of mental health, and the 
best assurance of getting something accomplished in the 
brief years that lie between birth and the grave. If one 
really dreaded death as much as our conventional language 
implies, he would be paralyzed for all effort. ‘As a matter 
of fact,” says Stevenson, ‘‘although few things are spoken 
of with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of 
death, few have less’ influence on conduct under healthy cir- 
cumstances.” 

That is a true and far-reaching remark, and concerns the 
idea of scaring people into righteousness. A white gentle- 
man heard a negro preacher describe to his congregation the 
awful cold of hell, telling them, in that vividly illiterate style 
of which the negro is so often a master, how they would 
freeze and freeze through all eternity. When, after the 
sermon, the white man protested that this was contrary to 
the orthodox view of hell, the preacher exclaimed, ‘‘Lawd! 
Boss, you can’t scare dem niggers by tellin’ ’em hell ’s hot.” 
Fear, as a motive force, is a very temporary thing. There 
is a dash of recklessness in human beings which makes them 
“take a chance.” You may see this illustrated any day 
where traffic is congested on Fifth Avenue, in New York. 
A man will pause just so long before crossing the street, but 
if the trafic does not presently stop, he will dart into the 
thick of it, “taking the chance.” ‘The peril is as great when 
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he starts as when he paused, but the impatience to be about 
his business is stronger than deterring fear. Fear may make 


~ us hesitate, but it will not make us stop. 

Stevenson cites proverbial examples of healthy people’s 
recklessness of death—very old people, men living at the 
foot of a volcano, the whole human race swimming giddily 
through space on a planet which may at any time meet an 
obstruction and finish its course. : 

Seeing that the only thing we are absolutely sure of is that 
we must die, and seeing that there is always a fair possibility 
that we may die before the sun has run its next twenty-four- 
hour circuit, we might well spend our lives shivering with 
apprehension were there not in us something stronger than 
fear—the instinct to live. It is not ambition that keeps us 
going, but “‘the plain satisfaction of living, of being about 
[our] business in some sort or other.” “As courage and 
intelligence are the two qualities best worth a good man’s 
cultivation, so it is the first part of intelligence to recognize 
our precarious estate in life, and the first part of courage to 
be not at all abashed before the fact,” to reckon “‘life as a 
thing to be dashingly used and cheerfully hazarded.” 

He remembers that Dickens and Thackeray each died 
with an uncompleted novel in his desk, and he surmises that 
if it were not for this reckless scorn of death, no man would 
ever commence a full-length piece of work. “By all means 
begin your folio,” he says; ‘‘even if the doctor does not give 
you a year, even if he hesitates about a month, make one 
brave push and see what can be accomplished in a week. 

. All who have meant good work with their whole 
hearts, have done good work, although they died before 
they have had time to sign it. Every heart that has beat 
strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in 
the world, and bettered the tradition of mankind.” 
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And then one remembers that in this, as in most things, 
Stevenson lived as he wrote, beginning fresh work before — 
the sheets were dry from the blood of the last hemorrhage, 
and, dying, left two unfinished novels, perhaps his best—“‘St. 
Ives” and “Weir of Hermiston.” 

Stevenson could find no answer to Hamlet’s question as 
to the meaning of life, nor did the question interest him. 
But in every day’s activity he found the satisfaction of liv- 
ing. In his fine essay, ‘Old Mortality,” he says: ‘To be- 
lieve in immortality is one thing, but it is first needful to 
believe in life. . . . The average sermon flies the point, 
disporting itself in that eternity of which we know, and need 
to know, so little; avoiding the bright, crowded, and momen- 
tous fields of life, where destiny awaits us.”” This man, who 
for forty-four years hung over eternity by a thread slen- 
derer and more brittle than supports most men, declined to 
fret himself at all about eternity. He was an optimist in 
many senses, including that of the Irishman who fell from 
a twelve-story building and as he passed the sixth story re- 
marked, “‘All ’s well so far.” 

And the lesson, if we would grasp it, is a salutary one, 
that if we bring our wills to bear on it we get most happi- 
ness when our possessions are smallest, being then most 
thrown back upon ourselves, where ultimately we must find 
happiness if we find it at all. It has been said that if you 
give an Irishman half a chance he is fine, but if you give him 
no chance whatever he is superb. Stevenson was Scotch by 
birth, but he had a superabundance of the Celtic instinct. 
He understood the meaning of death so well that he was 
resolved to understand living still better, with the result that 
one of the liveliest expressions of the gratification of being 
alive came from a man who was most of his life in a dying 


condition. 
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There is the same paradox in his understanding of cour- 


age and its opposite. This bravest of men comprehended 
fear so well that his depictions of fear are among his mas- 
terpieces, as in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “The Ebb 
Tide,” “Markheim,” ‘The Master of Ballantrae,” “Treas- 
ure Island,” and many others, not forgetting the nameless 
terror of “Some College Memories.” This is the final touch 
in Stevenson’s courage, that he could have been horribly 
afraid and was not, that he could have dreaded death and 
did not. All courage is fine, but the finest of all courage is 
the courage of the man who could be a coward if he would, 
but elects to be a hero instead. 

And, by the same token, there is in all the virtue of Ste- 
venson a quality of self-consciousness which was part of his 
delicately poised artistic nature. There is a virtue which is 
unconscious of itself, and there is a virtue which is conscious 
of itself, and both are virtuous. And perhaps, after all, 
only the virtue which is conscious of itself can express itself 
in art. A dog’s love for its master is the symbol of self- 
effacing, absolute love, but the dog cannot make literature 
out of its love; Mrs. Browning could, and she did not love 
Robert Browning the less because she was able to tell him 
how much she loved him in the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese.” Like Charles Lamb, like his favorite Montaigne, 
Stevenson was an egotist, but, also like them, he was a be- 
loved egotist. And he always had a liking for frank and 
engaging egotists, and knew how to create them in literature 
with skill—like Captain Burke in “The Master of Ballan- 
trae,” like St. Ives, like Alan Breck, panting with the exer- 
tion of the fight in the roundhouse, and turning to David to 
ask in childlike joy, “Am I no a bonny fighter?’ Stevenson 
did not have to despise himself in order to love other men; 
because he was intensely interested in his own life and pur- 
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suits, he had a livelier interest in everybody’s life and pur- 
suits, 

One of Stevenson’s crowning virtues was his utter sanity, 
and out of that same interest in everything, including him- 
self, there flowed a stream of human-kindness, of sympathy, 
of comprehension of life in its true values, which has uttered 
itself in many volumes, and made all the world love him for 
his sweetness, as it has admired him for his courage. His 
philosophy is as notable for its sweetly modulated reason- 
ableness as it is for its dashing courage. Only a brave man 
could have written ‘‘/Zs Triplex,” only a loving and lovable 
man could have written ‘“‘A Christmas Sermon”: “To be 
honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to spend a little less, 
to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence, 
to renounce when that shall be necessary and not to be em- 
bittered, to keep a few friends but those without capitula- 
tion—above all, on the same grim conditions, to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that a man has of forti- 
tude and delicacy.” 

The spirit of courage, of hope, of inexhaustible interest 
in life, and of frank egotism is the spirit of youth; and youth, 
eternal and incorrigible youth, is Stevenson’s sign-manual, 
both in his spirit and his art. In the conclusion of “AHs 
Triplex” he says, referring to the reckless way in which 
brave men die: ““When the Greeks made their fine saying 
that those whom the gods love die young, I cannot help be- 
lieving that they had this sort of death in their eye. For 
surely, at whatever age it overtake the man, this is to die 
young. Death has not been suffered to take so much as one 
illusion from his heart.”’ In the dedication of ‘‘Virginibus 
Puerisque” he says that he appears as “Advocatus Juven- 
tutis,” the pleader for “‘life at twenty-five,” the supporter of 
youth’s arguments against the arguments of age. In the 
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essay “Youth and Age” he writes that when an old man 
wags his head and says to a youngster, “Ah, so I thought 
when I was your age,” it should be competent for the young 
man to reply, ‘My venerable sir, so I shall probably think 
when I am yours,’’—meaning that one is as likely to be right 
as the other, one as likely to be wrong. Stevenson was forty- 
four when he died, and a wise man; but in his feelings he 
never got beyond twenty-five, perhaps never beyond fifteen. 
That is why he was England’s greatest writer of real litera- 
ture for boys. He never stopped feeling like a boy. 

The secret of his art, like the secret of his spirit,—for I 
am drifting away from the spirit of the man to considera- 
tions of his art,—is this unwearied youthfulness. I am about 
to quote again from Mr. Chesterton, my only apology for 
doing so being that I was not clever enough to think of this 
before Mr. Chesterton had said it. Chesterton is contrast- 
ing the placid and passive state of childhood with the active, 
adventurous state of boyhood, and is noting that although 
there is an abundance of art for children, there is little true 
art for boys: “The finest and most peculiar work of Steven- 
son is rather that he was the first writer to treat seriously 
and poetically the esthetic instincts of the boy. He cele- 
brated the toy gun rather than the rattle. Around the child 
and his rattle there has gathered a splendid service of lit- 
erature and art: Hans Andersen and Charles Kingsley and 
George Macdonald and Walter Crane and Kate Green- 
away... . And then he [the boy] is suddenly dropped 
with a crash out of literature and can read nothing but ‘Jack 
Valiant among the Indians.’ For in the whole scene there 
is only one book which is at once literature, like Hans An- 
dersen, and yet a book for boys and not for children, and 
its name is “Treasure Island.’ ”’ 

Stevenson quotes from a stricture by Mr. James on 
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“Treasure Island,” in which Mr. James says, “I have been 
_ achild but I have never been on a quest for buried treasure.” 
“Here is indeed a wilful paradox,” says Stevenson by way 
of reply, “for if he has never been on a quest for buried 
treasure, it can be demonstrated that he has never been a 
child. There never was a child (unless Master James) but 
has hunted gold and been a pirate and a military commander 
and a bandit of the mountains.” Stevenson has taken the 
things that boys think about and clothed them in a cultivated 
art, thereby giving the boy, at one and the same time, what 
the boy wants and what he ought to have—a satisfaction of 
his craving for adventure, and an unconscious education in 
literary art. Of course, he has done something which the 
boy never sees, ought not to see—he has related these 
breathless adventures with a charming, half-suppressed 
humor. The older reader catches the twinkle in Stevenson’s 
eye while he is reciting these blood-curdling unrealities, but 
the boy takes it all in solemn earnest. It is melodrama with 
a smile. 

Stevenson’s imagination was the gift of youth, but his 
art was the product of almost incredible toil. And once 
more the pedagogue mounts the rostrum. Stevenson has 
written an ‘Apology for Idlers.’ College students have 
been known to find balm and solace in this essay, but they 
who have soothed their souls with this have generally neg- 
lected to read the essay called ‘‘A College Magazine” and 
the series of essays entitled ‘The Art of Writing.” These 
contain no counsel for idleness, but rather for sustained 
labor such as only a brave and purposeful soul is capable of. 
They tell the story of how Stevenson learned to write 
through many years of harder toil than most day laborers 
could endure. 

With the most painstaking toil, he studied the masters of 
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style, analyzed their methods and effects, and imitated them 
in many volumes of manuscript. Whether work of this sort 
is the only way to learn to write, as he avers, is an open ques- 
tion; but it is not an open question that the only way to learn 
to write is to work. Merely to read the account of Steven- 
son’s apprenticeship to letters is enough to make a lazy man 
tired. It has been said that he would write a three-volume 
novel, cut it down to a one-volume novel, rewrite that into a 
short story, and then burn the short story. 

The proverb tells us that there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, and assuredly there is no royal road to art. An ama- 
teur painter was showing his productions to a trained art- 
ist, prattling foolish platitudes about “little things that I 
dashed off in idle moments,” and concluded with “I never 
took a painting lesson in my life.” ‘So I see,” said the art- 
ist, “but why did n’t you?” Some true art has been “dashed 
off’ in an ecstasy of inspiration, but only by men who have 
studied their technique through wearisome plodding years 
of application; the same painter who “‘does” a portrait at a 
sitting may take six weeks to do the next. The problem is 
to make it ‘‘come right.” It may come right in a flash, or it 
may come right only by slow and laborious processes; but it 
never comes right except from the trained hand, and the 
trained hand, or the trained mind, is the product of long and 
self-sacrificing toil. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” in three days, but ‘“The Master of Ballantrae” was 
the result of years of thinking and months of writing; and 
both were the result of a lifetime of “learning how.’ So 
this Stevenson, with a boy’s heart and essays in defense of 
idleness, turns out to be just one of the hardest-working men 
that ever acquired skill by unrelenting endeavor, turns out 
to be about the least consolation that a lazy man could find. 
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His wife reports that the way he worked was “appalling,” 


~and the magnitude of the results “almost incredible.” 


Not Thomas Carlyle himself was more completely and 
deliberately a man of letters by profession than was Steven- 
son, and his essay on “The Morality of the Profession of 
Letters” shows how high and grave an estimate he set on 
the profession of his choice. The great difference between 
Carlyle and Stevenson was that Stevenson believed that the 
chief object of literature is to entertain, and Carlyle believed 
that its chief object is to teach. Carlyle was first the moralist 
and afterward the artist; Stevenson was first the artist and 
afterward the moralist. 

Because Stevenson took this lighter view of the purpose 
of literature, he was content to expend his great and culti- 
vated art on things Carlyle would have scorned, and most 
serious novelists would not consent to—tales of adventure, 
of buried treasure, of pirates, of wreckers, of beach-comb- 
ers; sometimes of adventures in the forest, but more gen- 
erally of adventures by sea, for the passion of the sea has 
gripped nobody harder than Stevenson. He responded to it in 
all its moods, its cruel treachery as in “The Merry Men,” 
its vastness as in ‘““The Master of Ballantrae,” its mystery as 
in ‘‘Treasure Island” and a score of others, its adventures 
as in nearly all the books, including “Kidnapped,” ‘The 
Wrecker,” and ‘The Ebb Tide.” But perhaps the chief 
fascination of the sea for Stevenson—aside from atavism, 
inherited tastes from his seafaring ancestors and his island 
home—was that on the sea, as nowhere else, he observed 
life in the terms he loved, man’s struggle to live amid con- 
tinual threatenings of death. 

To the fastidious it seems a pity—and perhaps it is a pity 
—that this sensitive and highly trained artist spent so 
much of his energy, his character, and his delicate art on 
tales that hitherto had been written chiefly for the “penny 
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dreadful” and the ‘“‘dime library.” The fact of the matter 
is that, to the end of his days, Stevenson was still experi- 
menting, still practising his art, still getting ready to do the 
great things he had in mind, and then he died before he was 
ready. 

There was a good deal of Scotch caution in Stevenson. 
With all his facility and various talents, he ventured but 
warily on new kinds of work. Thus he was well past forty 
before he attempted a full-length picture of a woman, feel- 
ing that this was too delicate a task for his art—surely an 
impressive instance of artistic humility. Such hesitation was 
just an indication of the fastidious and self-critical artist that 
Stevenson was by nature; he was unwilling to attempt a 
thing until he felt that his art was strong enough to carry it 
through. 

Two sides of his nature express themselves in his artistic 
hesitation to venture on the greatest things, and in his deter- 
mined active employment in the cultivation of his art. Those 
who are widely acquainted with academic minds know that 
in most of our colleges there are men who are waiting to 
write the great book of science, or the great book of litera- 
ture, until they feel that their science, or their art, is sufficient 
for the task which they have proposed. Stevenson would 
have understood those men, for he also hesitated until he 
felt himself equipped; but, unlike those men, he did not 
wait in quiescence until time and the event should bring to 
him the gifts he craved; he spent the interim in the busiest 
exercise of his art for the sake of the art, intending to apply 
it to the large things later. He did not merely bide his time; 
instead, he wrote boys’ books of adventure, and into every- 
thing he wrote poured all the best of the art he had acquired 
up to that time. 

But if Stevenson was the true son of his active father, he 
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was also the true son of his mother’s house—the Balfours, 
scholars.and theologians. In ‘The Manse” he described 


with relish his maternal grandfather, the Reverend Lewis 


Balfour, and traced some of his own qualities back to that 
severe man of learning, speculating, in his whimsical way, on 
the possibility that there had been chance and unrecognized 
meetings between the Reverend Lewis Balfour and the grand- 
father of Thomas Stevenson, neither dreaming that their 
blood would mingle in a common descendant, part adven- 
turer and part philosopher. But so it was to be, with the 
result that Robert Louis Stevenson wrote tales of adventure 
shot through with such philosophy as had not before been 
found in tales of adventure. Stevenson had the curiosity 
of a boy about foreign lands and strange seas and hidden 
treasure, but he had the curiosity of a man and a philoso- 
pher about that most curious of all mundane things, the 
workings of the human mind, and the working out of human 
destinies. 

Whether as essayist or novelist, he had a mystic’s fascina- 
tion in speculating on the strange ways in which a man and 
his ancestors combine to promote destiny. In that same 
essay ‘“The Manse,” and again in the essay “Pastoral,” he 
is seeking in his various forebears for the explanation of his 
own contradictory moods and whims, finding one quality in 
one ancestor, another in another, and so on through a long 
line, studying the family tree, at the top of which sits, 
munching nuts, the first of them all, labeled ‘probably arbo- 
real.” It was a mystic, absorbingly interested in man’s mul- 
tiple personalities, and in his own subconscious self, who 
wrote those terrible stories of crime and psychics, “‘Mark- 
heim” and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

It has been said that ‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” “showed Stevenson as Poe with the addition of 
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a moral sense.” That was the Scotch Presbyterian in him. 
He always referred to ethics as his “‘veiled mistress,” and at 
one time drafted a book on ethics, which he never finished. 
With all his art, and with all his belief in the sufficiency of 
pleasure as the object of art, there was in him a strong feel- 
ing that art must present life in its true moral values, a view 
which has puzzled some of the “‘art for art’s sake” people. 

But, after all, the more serious note in Stevenson’s writ- 
ings grows quite as much out of scientific curiosity as out of 
ethics. In essays like ‘“The Manse” and “Pastoral” he is 
interested in what might be called distributed personality, 
the derivatives from many ancestors that meet in one de- 
scendant. In stories like “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” and 
““Markheim” he is interested in alternating personalities and 
the subconscious self. So, as I see it, the juster statement is 
that Stevenson stands midway between Poe and Haw- 
thorne. In Poe the psychic interest is purely scientific; in 
Hawthorne it is primarily moral, with merely enough science 
to explain morality; while in Stevenson it is, of equal parts, 
scientific and moral. 

So, perhaps, we have discovered one means whereby 
Stevenson lifts a dime-novel theme into the region of great 
literature—the injection of metaphysics into stories of pi- 
rates, treasure-hunters, and beach-combers. In the typical 
blood-and-thunder story these are merely men of desperate 
strength and ferocity. Moralists of Thackeray’s kind might 
infiltrate a little goodness to point the recurrent lesson that 
there is some good in the worst men. Neither method is 
Stevenson’s. He does not hesitate to make his men irre- 
trievably bad, but he does not make them mere lay-figures of 
wickedness. He shows their minds working, and, of course, 
the moment he shows that he has humanized them. He 
frequently mingles with their desperate and dark deeds, not 
goodness, but a childlike simplicity, which renders them 
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human, and because human the more dreadful in their wick- 
edness. Such is Teach the pirate in “The Master of Bal- 
lantrae,”’ such is John Silver in “Treasure Island,” and such 
are those desperate and lost men in ‘The Ebb Tide.” 

That was a master-stroke in ‘““The Ebb Tide,” to have 
Davis praying while on his, way to commit the murder. 

“Prayer—what for? God knows. But out of his incon- . 
sistent, illogical, agitated spirit a stream of supplication was 
poured forth, inarticulate as himself, earnest as death and 
judgment.”’ 

Then there breaks in on this prayer the crazy, cheerful 
nonsense of Huish the cockney, whose religion had never 
reached so deep as the Scot Davis’s: 

“* “Thou Gawd seest me!’ I remember I had that writ- 
ten in my Bible. I remember the Bible, too, all about Abin- 
adab and parties. Well, Gawd, you’re going to see a rum 
start presently, I promise you that!’ 

“The captain bounded. 

“Pll have no blasphemy!’ he cried, ‘no blasphemy in my 
boat.’ ” 

And these two men are on their way to commit a cold- 
blooded murder! ‘The very irrationality of it all makes it 
horribly human, as the stilted and conventional dime-novel 
desperado never is. This is the thinking man writing blood- 
and-thunder literature. 

Of course, the purely esthetic element of Stevenson’s nov- 
els is even stronger than the intellectual. In unity and tonal 
quality they have not been surpassed in the history of Eng- 
lish fiction. His rule of unity in composition was as strict as 
Poe’s: that each story is intended to produce a single effect, 
and that any sentence or word that jars on, or detracts from, 
that central idea must be mercilessly extracted. 

When we remember the eighteenth-century English novel- 
ists, and even so skilful a literary artist as nineteenth-century 
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Thackeray, we realize that this conception of the oneness of 
a novel has not always prevailed in English literature. 
Stevenson learned this from the French, and his example has 
encouraged a care for technique among subsequent English 
writers which had been seldom observed before he wrote. 
He did for English romantic fiction something like that 
which John Keats did for English romantic poetry: he 
made it entirely artistic; he gave it what I venture to call 
tonal quality—he fitted a particular tone to a particular sort 
of romantic story. 

The two novels which he left unfinished at the end of his 
life were both romantic stories of Scotland, but almost un- 
believably different in their tone: ‘St. Ives,”’ gay and sunny, 
nonchalant and high-spirited in its account of the debonair 
French officer’s adventures in Scotland; ‘‘Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” somber, gray, dour, darksome with pending fate and 
threatenings of dishonor’s doom. Had Stevenson written 
only those two books, he would have demonstrated his ver- 
satility; that he wrote on them alternately, dictating to his 
stepdaughter now a chapter of one, and now a chapter of 
the other, as the mood struck him, would seem almost impos- 
sible if we did not know that it had been done. 

He had an instinct that one kind of story would suit one 
kind of spot, and that another kind of spot called for an- 
other kind of story. In his ‘‘Gossip on Romance” he tells 
how certain gardens suggested to him stories of murder, cer- 
tain houses ghosts, certain coasts shipwreck. He tells of a 
ferry which, every time he saw it, seemed to cry out for a 
story connected with it, and never let him rest until he had 
invented that story as we find it in “Kidnapped.” His wife 
tells how “names always had a great fascination for him; 

. the flowing, mellifluous sound of ‘The Master of Bal- 
lantrae’ he felt gave the impression of elegance and smooth 
duplicity.” For seven years the name lurked in his imagina- 
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tion, until a novel to match it had been produced. All of 
which was exactly like John Keats, who was teased and fas- 
cinated by a phrase of Provencal French, “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” until he simply had to write a poem to express 
the emotion which the words stirred in him—John Keats 


who cried out, 


“Lo! I must tell a tale of chivalry, 
For large white plumes are dancing in mine eye,” 


and who after he has described the knight and his plumes 
has nothing more to say, for he has verbalized his vision. 

In the prose writings which particularly pleased Steven- 
son by their euphony, he would analyze and explore a fa- 
vorite passage until he found in exactly what repetition and 
variation of a particular vowel or consonant the charm 
lurked, and then he would practise these euphonies in his own 
style, until he had produced a result which could stand be- 
fore his own critical judgment. 

Whether in the atmospheric quality of the picture, or in 
the unbroken unity of the narrative, or in the rhythm and 
arrangement of the words, Stevenson was always not merely 
“literary” but “artistic,” a distinction which he himself 
made, justly observing that Walter Scott, whom he admired 
extravagantly as “‘out and away the king of the romantics,” 
was “hardly a great artist; hardly, in the manful sense, an 
artist at all. He pleased himself and so pleases us. Of the 
pleasures of his art he tasted fully; but of its toils and vigils 
and distresses never man knew less.”’ In short, Robert Louis 
Stevenson was poet as well as romancer, novelist, and essay- 
ist. And essentially a poet he must be who will achieve the 
highest distinction in any of these capacities. Through 
many years of vigil, Stevenson had cultivated the finest graces 
of literary art, waiting patiently until he should feel that he 
could use them for the greatest literary purposes. But 
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death came before the hour had struck. The best of Steven- 


son is only a promise of what we should have if he had lived. 


And so it comes about that the art of Stevenson is a blend a 
‘of psychology and adventure, a combination of a man’s — 


brain and a boy’s heart, an appeal to the thinking man and 
to the active man, and all done in a literary style which was 


partly the gift of his fine esthetic instinct, and partly the re- 
ward of tireless industry, an art for which he paid the price | 


that must always be paid for the best accomplishment in art 
—unremitting labor, unsparing pains. The heart of a boy, 
the mind of a philosopher, the sensibility of an artist, and 
the will of a purposeful man combined to make these books 
what they are. 

There is the authority of the master—Stevenson himself 
—for appending a little moral to it all. He, the delicate and 
sensitive artist, he, the active lover of adventure, he was 
also the moralist, the worshiper of the “veiled mistress.”’ 
The moral of Stevenson’s art and work seems to be a double 
one: utter courage, no matter what it is we aré facing, no 
matter what it is that is pending, and complete absorption in 
the thing we are doing, no matter what it is, if it is only the 
writing of a boys’ tale of adventure. Charles Dickens said 
that his Golden Rule had always been never to use one hand 
in doing a thing to which he could apply two hands. Steven- 
son worked by the same rule. In a sense, Stevenson’s life 
was incomplete; all he did was a preparation for something 
greater that he was going to do. He did not live to accom- 
plish the greater things. But he did his part; he kept him- 
self fully occupied with the work of preparation; the sequel 
was with the gods. If the work had to stop before it was 
finished, that was not his fault. If the exit was called before 
he had played out his role in life’s drama, that was not his 
concern—nor is it ours. 


STOCKTON AXsON. 
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